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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive jor consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides aterary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and aescriftlions, as well as short stories, sforting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
adavesses ON their MSS. and on the backs of photograths. The Editor will not 
be responsible jor the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able io use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted, Tublication in COUNTRY LIFE alone willbe recognised 
as acceflance. V1 here stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descritiive farticulars, must be flainly stated. Tf it is desired that the 
photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Ji must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE /or reproduction. 


The charge jor small Advertisements of Property for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., is 5s. jor 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


*,* On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. V/I1. of COUNTRY LIFE 2s not included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Alanager upon the receipt of a 
stamped and addiessed wraffer. 








THE GLACGE CF A. 
GOOD SEA-HARV EST. | 


O many people speak of this or that year being a bad 
season for salmon or sea fish,-and then refer to the 
weather in the same spring or summer, that they must, 
if they think at all, imagine that the yield of adult fish 
depends, like that of partridges or green peas, on the 

weather of the current year. 

As until very recently few people have ever thought at all 
about the reasons which account for scarcity or plenty in the 
harvest of the sea, any attempts even of an indirect kind to get 
at the real facts deserve the welcome of sportsmen and naturalists. 
In a business sense they are also of great importance. The 
probable yield of wheat or rice can be fairly forecasted by the 
person interested in any civilised country; but the product of 
our immense fishing industry, especially that of the fish which 
migrate and swim in shoals, such as herring, pilchard, and 
mackerel, varies unaccountably, and the result is looked upon 
much as if miracles were still to be expected. No doubt the 
temperature, winds, and ocean driits do affect their migration ; 
but we will venture to prophesy that, when a little more is known 
about the matter, the great catches will always be found to 
follow favourable breeding seasons, preceding the good crop by 
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the number of years necessary for the species to become adult, 
as certainly as a good apple crop follows a good flowering and 
setting time. 

The greater number of food fish, the plaice, turbot, brill, 
sole, and whiting, as well as the crab and lobster, do not move 
about, and are even more certainly dependent on the unknown 
something in the way of warmth and winds which fosters and feeds 
the eggs and young. The view that a hot, still summer probably 
causes a great fish season some three or four years later has 
more than once been suggested in these pages. It is supported 
by conclusions drawn recently from the extraordinary plague of 
octopcds in the western English Channel which occurred 
among other record appearances of useful fishes round ow 
coasts during the last two years. These cuttle-fish were of a 
very large and voracious kind, generally living in warmer waters 
than the Channel. Three years ago they became a plague on the 
French and Channel Island coast south-west of Cherbourg, 
They devoured all the oysters, ate the crabs in the crab pots, 
crunched up the lobsters, and were so numerous that their bodies 
were carted away for manure. In 1898 they made a regular 
French invasion or descent upon the Devon and Cornish coasts, 
and attacked Plymouth in force, raiding even into Plymouth 
Sound. Thecrabs and lobsters were so terrified that they almost 
came on to dry land. More than 600 large edible crabs and many 
lobsters were picked up between high and low water mark. As 
Plymouth is the headquarters of that admirable and useful 
body, the Marine Biological Association, which only needs 
a shorter name to be more often quoted, the proceedings 
of the cuttle-fish and the causes and results of their inroad were 
carefully noted by Mr. W. Garstang, the naturalist in charge, 
and published in the journal of the association. The results were 
almost ruinous temporarily to the crab and lobster fishery. It 
was found that the octopods ate fourteen out of every seventeen 
crabs and lobsters caught. One fisherman caught sixty-four 
octopods in his crab pots in a week. Some of the octopods were 
5ft. across the arms. _ They not only attacked the edible lobsters 
and crabs, but simply ‘‘ cleared out’’ the large swimming crabs 
common in Plymouth Harbour. In 1goo the plague was at its 
height, and though this particular octopus is a warm-water species, 
it found its new quarters genial enough to breed in. A youthful 
octopus, no larger than a grain of rice, was found up Salcombe 
estuary, and it is greatly to be feared that it was not, like the 
young Lulus, the sole hope of its parents. 

Mr. Garstang’s enquiry into the cause of the plague is 
logical enough. He knows that neither octopods 5ft. wide nor even 
full-grown herrings or pilchards are produced in a single year, and 
though the habit of correct enquiry about such matters is one of 
recent growth, there is some evidencethat these particular octopods 
were at least three or four years old. Oysters enlarge their 
shells for four years, and some of the large molluscs mark their 
age for an even longer period on their spiral houses. As the plague 
was severe on the French coast in 1898, four years earlier, when 
the octopods first stood or swam on their eight legs, takes us back 
to the summer of 1894, or perhaps, if we allow a season for the eggs 
to mature, of 1893. Were there any special conditions seven 
years ago favourable to the spawning and survival of fish in 
general? The answer is, very much so. There probably never 
was so exceptionally good a season. The spring quarter was 
the warmest recorded for at least thirty-three years round our 
coasts. It was succeeded by a very hot calm summer. Both 
here and on the coast of France there was an enormous increase 
of the small sea snails, anemones, and all those minute millions 
which form the ‘‘ sea soup” on which young fish and also adult 
fish largely live. There was also, in due accordance with the 
general fertility of the sea that year, a heavy fall of oyster spat. 
These conditions, warmth and stillness (for heavy winds destroy 
the floating spawn of fish and drive it ashore), gave birth to the 
octopus plague; but they also caused a great increase in useful 
fish as well. 

Seeking facts on the same lines, we should be inclined to 
attribute the great plenty of many sea fish this year, especially 
herrings, bass, and mackerel, to the warm summer of 1896. The 
extraordinary heats of that year must have favoured all the 
floating spawn of sea fish. Other hot summers followed, and 
produced immense quantities of food for the fry. Doubtless 


other matters than food and the breeding season, such as- 


temperature and currents, increase or lessen the shoals of 
herrings or pilchards; but they must depend mainly for their 
increase on suitable weather, just as the flat fish do, for their 
eggs float on the surface of the sea, and their fry feeds upon the 
same invisible food. If the naturalists now engaged in the study 
of the life history of sea fishes can determine how long it takes 
for each species to reach maturity, they will also be able to tell 
us, one year with another, when an exceptional breeding summer 
is noted. Then we can make our forecasts. These will be the 
‘“‘ vintage years,” after which at a due interval we may expect to 
enjoy good sea fishing, or sreculate in sharcs in a steam trawler 
The salmon, being both fresh and sea water fish, come under 
another category, but they also must benefit by a good sea 
summer. 
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OT in vain has the author of the lines which follow (from 
the Ivish Field) lived in the land of the Blarney Stone. 
The suggestion to the King, that he should have 
a residence and a breeding establishment in Ireland, 
is made in such good taste, and yet in so coaxing 

a tone, that we cannot improve upon the wording: “The world 

recognises you as first of sportsmen, and no one of your 

subjects knows more of, or better loves, a good horse than your 

Majesty ; you do not therefore need to be reminded that second- 

rate English race-horses, when located in Ireland, breed winners 

of your greatest stakes. What will not the rich Irish soil, with 
its ever-green pastures, do for the breed of horses if you send 
over to your Royal residence here one of your noble Derby 
winners? Establish round your Irish home a Sandringham 
ona kingly scale. The grandest ornament of your Sandringham 
paddocks is the Irish-bred mare Laodamia. Send her back to 
the land that gave her birth. Send with her some of the mares 
that up to the present have not presented you with horses worthy 
of carrying your Royal ‘scarlet, purple, and gold.’ Send 
Diamond Jubilee at the close of his racing career; you do not 
want three brothers in England. Then, with our milder climate 
and our matchless soil, you will breed Derby winner after Derby 
winner, and you will, to the delight of all your subjects, repeat 
time and time again those happy days when, first in 1896 and 
again in 1900, you led back the winner of our greatest classic 
races. You have -not forgotten, too, that the only time you 
allowed us to train a horse for you over here, you had the 
extreme pleasure of leading back the Irish-bred, trained, and 
ridden Ambush II., after his glorious victory in the Blue 

Riband of the chase. If you do this, your example will be 

followed all round. For the first time in the history of the 

country, capital will be invested in this pursuit for which Ireland 
is peculiarly adapted.” 


Zz 


We sincerely regret that the photographs of Broughton 
Castle appearing in our issue of January 26th were described as 
“ Copyright Country Lire,” whereas in fact they were the work 
of Mr. Stanley of Banbury. The mistake arose purely from 
inadvertence and from misunderstanding, as did the statement 
in the text, that the photographs were not the efforts of a 
professional photographer. That statement we withdraw, but we 
by no means withdraw our remark that the workmanship was 
excellent, for amateur or professional. We desire to say that 
Mr. Stanley has behaved handsomely in the matter, and that we 
hope to receive more of his pictures. 


Nothing sadder than the death of Captain D. H. McLean, 
of disease in South Africa, has been recorded for many a long 
day. He and his brother Hector, Australians both, Etonians 
both, oarsmen both, of the first order of merit, were indeed pay 
nobile fratrum. Their big bodies—they each rowed 13st. in 
training—were familiar at Oxford, at Henley, and at Putney, long 
after they had ceased to race themselves. Hector was the first 
to fall a victim to fever in this country, and to ‘cross to the 
other side.” «* D, H,” having leisure, or making it, was able to 
Coach many a ’Varsity crew from the Isis to victory. But when 
his country called, he responded at once, and one of the many causes 
of the defeat of Oxford last year was his absence in South 
Africa. He was a man, take him for all in all, we shall not 
look upon his like again. His character and his influence were 
as good as his oarsmanship and his coaching—better they could 
not be, 


Mr. Justice Grantham, who is reputed to know at least as 
much of sport as of law, has granted an injunction ‘to restrain 
Lihan Duchess of Marlborough from entering or running 
Volodyovski, the favourite for the Derby, in any race, or from 
selling or otherwise dealing with the horse. Not having seen 
the document under which the said horse was leased by Lady 
Meux to the late Lord William Beresford, we can express no 
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opinion as to its effect; but we venture to inform some of our 
contemporaries that the mere fact that notice of appeal has been 
given is not, as they seem to think, a reason why they should 
not comment upon the merits of the case. Comment when a 
suit is pending is undesirable only when it is contempt of court ; 
and contempt of court can exist only when there is a possibility 
and an intention of influencing the judgment of the court. If 
we knew anything about the merits, we should not hesitate to 
make our opinion known for what it was worth; but since we 
know nothing, it suffices to say that the whole business is very 
inconvenient, for the Derby will have been run long before the 
resources of the law are exhausted. There is but one consola- 
tion—the horse’s name would have been a sore trouble to the 
raucous fraternity of bookmakers. 


It is to be hoped that something really will be done, now 
that the shooting season has closed, to put a stop to the gradually 
increasing custom of selling partridges killed in this country on 
the plea that they are ‘imported birds,” and so forth. Indeed, 
it may safely be said that at two-thirds of the London restaurants, 
especially at two-thirds of the inferior restaurants, and in all 
probability also at some hotels, the birds palmed off late in 
February and early in March as ‘* Hungarian partridges”’ are in 
reality birds killed in England after the season has closed. It 
stands to reason that the amount of damage done to shootings 
where birds are poached during the close season must be 
considerable; yet the fines inflicted upon such poachers have 
hitherto been ridiculously inadequate. Also, the men who 
purchase these birds, knowing them to be British partridges, 
should be heavily fined, far more heavily indeed than the actual 
poachers, for it is obvious that if these men discountenanced 
the practice by refusing to buy such birds, the practice itself 
would very soon die a natural death. As itis, there is every reason 
to believe that certain proprietors of restaurants do all in their 
power to encourage the illegal practice, well knowing that in 
buying English partridges killed in February and March they 
have practically sole control of the prices. 


The gipsy is again arousing the indignation of the game 
preserver, and no wonder. In the West of England, also in 
Yorkshire, and in South Wales, gipsies, so-called, have recently 
been caught red-handed in the act of poaching. The charge of 
stealing pheasants’ eggs is one that has been brought against 
gipsies again and again, but it is of comparatively recent years 
that the gipsy has developed into a bond fide poacher of winged 
game, in addition to hares and rabbits. No doubt this unwelcome 
development is in a measure due, indirectly, to the vast increase 
in game preserving of late years, an increase which makes it 
much easier for gipsies to carry on their illegal operations 
nowadays than they were able to do some eight or ten years ago. 
Unfortunately, the mobility of the gipsy renders his capture almost 
as difficult as that of De Wet, while even when his capture has 
been effected, his guilt is generally extremely difficult to prove. 
Now, as the number of gipsies who roam the country grows 
greater year by year, if records of statistics are to be trusted, it 
is to be hoped that examples will be made of all members of the 
tribe caught in the act. The majority of these people are, 
indeed, avowed thieves, and we know for a fact that many farmers 
and cottagers who have had vegetables, implements of husbandry, 
and so forth, stolen from them by members of itinerant caravans, 
have frankly been afraid to prosecute the marauders lest the 
latter should subsequently take revenge by burning their 
barns, or even worse, as they have been known to do more than 
once. 





It is curious to note what a deal of damage was done to the 
spruces, speaking of the Southern Counties, at least, by the very 
severe gales of early February. The way in which fine spruces 
among other forest trees have been laid low would almost seem 
to suggest a special spite of the wind against these very orna- 
mental trees. But the truth is rather that the trees themselves 
seem to be suffering from some insidious disease which has made 
many of them rotten a short way upthe stem. It will be a great 
loss to the beauty of many a fine woodland and park if an 
epidemic disease is really spreading through the spruces. 





It is good to see that the very excellent and timely letter of 
«* Company Commander”’ to the Times, on the subject of picking 
up wounded men under fire, has been backed up, even in the 
stress of great events, by further letters to the same effect by 
‘‘ General Officer” andothers. No doubt, as the first letter indicated, 
the practice of carrying the wounded out of action under fire had 
its origin in savage warfare, when the fate of the wounded that 
fell into the hands of barbarous enemies was too horrible to speak 
of. The Boer, to his honour, has almost uniformly shown 
kindness to our wounded. The small group that must collect 
when two or three gather together to take a wounded comrade off 
the field, inevitably attracts rifle fire, and the Boer rifle fire is 
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It is a gallant act, no doubt, to bear off the wounded 
under fire. The experience of the war shows that our soldiers of 
all ranks do not want for gallantry. Something perhaps they do 
want, something like what the Boer calls ‘“ slimness ”’—possibly, 
in some cases, common-sense. It is really against the dictates 
of common-sense, of common humanity even, to carry a wounded 
man from the field, drawing upon his rescuers (so-called) and 
himself the enemy’s fire, whereas he might be left to lie in tolerable 
safety, and with a fair certainty of being well looked after if he 
fell into the enemy’s hands. In this war we have often had all 
too much of the “ magnificent,’”’ all too little of the ‘* war.” 


not in vain. 


A tax imposed and a tax remitted—that is what we should 
like to see in connection with the sale and use of firearms in 
particular cases. 
The imposition of 
a tax on the sale 
of firearms is a 
suggestion made 
by Mr. Corser, at 
Worship Street, 
the other day, 
in the course of 
passing sentence 
on some young 
Hooligans who 
had been shoot- 
ing and wound- 
ing from a cheap 
pistol. Mr. Cor- 
ser stated that 
these wretched 
weapons could 
be bought as 
cheap as 
eighteenpence — 
the ridiculous 
sum that puts 
them within 
reach of undesir- 
able persons; and 
unfortunately, 
contrary toexpec- 
tation, they seem 
less dangerous to 
the firer than the 
“ firee,’’ to coin 
the word. A tax 
imposed, in form 
of a licence re- 
quired for the 
sale of firearms, 
would enhance 
the cost of these 
cheap weapons to 
a useful degree, 
while it would 
mean no percen- 
tage worth con- 
sidering on decent 
weapons. The re- 
mission of a tax 
is advocated in 
the form of a sug- 
gestion that free 
licences’ be 
granted to per- 
sons enrolled in 
rifle - clubs, of 
course .only in 
respect of such 
weapons as they 
may use for the 
target shooting 
only. The 
primary object is 
to remove an ob- 
stacle to the poorer classes joining these clubs, and incidentally it 
is pointed out that the free licence returns will give a handy means 
of reckoning the force of these rifle-clubmen available in case of 
national emergency. Mr. Chamberlain is to be asked to lay 
before Parliament a petition that the suggestion be carried into 
effect. ; 


J. Russell and Sons. FROM WINDSOR 





The counties of Kent and Sussex ought to be rejoicing. For 
many a summer now there has gone up an exceeding bitter cry 
in most of their country places about the scarcity of water. 
Water, far from being the free gift of Heaven that we are 
commonly inclined to estimate it, has been a precious fluid, to be 
purchased for ‘“ valuable consideration,”’ as if we were in an 
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African desert. So far as rainfall goes, it is a dry, though by no 
means the driest, part of Britain, but it has no abundance of 
rivers, and the soil is not of the nature that serves as a good 
reservoir, or gives good springs. In consequence wells soon ryn 
dry, especially the shallow wells, on which the poorer classes jn 
the country districts depend. And for their adequate supply, to 
last at all tolerably through the summer, they are dependent on 
surface springs, and these, in turn, are dependent on rainfall, or, 
better, snowfall. It is the snowfall that has been so lacking of 
late years. But this spring a very heavy, and rather local, fal] 
has come to help these distressfully dry counties. In Kent and 
Sussex 5in. has noi been an uncommon depth in the snowfall of 
this February. It was a very local fall, but so well directed in 
its energies as to fall chiefly where it most was wanted. Needless 
to say, the 
counties of Kent 
and Sussex were 
not rejoicing, but 
the cont rary, 
while the snow 
lay. But that is 
only human—the 
rejoicing and the 
gratitude will 
come later. 


It will be ob- 
served that the 
space allotted to 
“Country Notes” 
this week is con- 
siderably less 
than usual, and 
for this there is 
a definite reason 
in the shape of 
the picture which 
takes the place 
of a number of 
them. That pic- 
ture, representing 
the funeral pro- 
cession — starting 
toFrog more, 
where the Queen 
is at last at rest, 
is a partciularly 
good one, and we 
have no doubt 
that our readers 
will like well to 
possess and to 
treasure it. 

A correspon- 
dent writes : ‘ To 
students of folk- 
lore, local super- 
stitions are 
always interest: 
ing, and I hear 
chat in Wiltshire 
the people say 
that if one of 
the monoliths on 
Salisbury Plain 
falls, it betokens 
disaster to Eng- 
land. Last year 
one of the great 
granite blocks of 
Stonehenge actu- 
ally moved its 
position, and was 
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Copyright time in the Press. 
Did this foretell 
the death of our beloved Queen? In Norfolk, and no doubt else- 
where, there is a belief that when there are ‘no keys upon the 
ash’ there will be a death in the Royal Family ; there were no 
keys on the ash in these parts last year, and the Duke of 
Edinburgh died. It was the same when the Duchess of Teck 
was taken, there were no keys on the -ash that year. These 
things are possibly only coincidences, but the country-folk look 
upon them as ‘tokens,’ and believe religiously in them.” We 
may add that there is also a superstition that the death of a 
member of the Royal Family is usually coincident, more or less 
closely, with that of a lion at the “‘ Zoo,” and that the coincidence 
has been observed recently, as well as in the case of the late 
Duke of Clarence. 


FROGMORE. 
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EXT to Tyrol, the adjacent Austrian province of Styria 
is the home far excellence of the prized game of the Alps. 
Indeed, for one good reason it is to be preferred to the 


former, for on account of 

the geological formation 
of its principal mountain ranges, 
chamois ground there is, as a rule. far 
more accessible than are the sharper 
and more barren limestone peaks of 
Tyrol. This holds good, at any 
rate, for the novice who has still to 
discover that narrow ledges skirting 
proiound abysses, so _ frequently 
found in the dolomite formation, 
often present puzzling obstacles to 
his progress. In Styria there are 
close upon 100 chamois preserves, 
where, on an average, about 2,300 
chamois are annually bagged. Most 
are killed driving, for stalking, except 
in very good ground, requires a stout 
pair of legs and sound lungs, to the 
possession of both of which only 
young men as a rule can aspire. 
There are, however, exceptions to 
this rule, and I have known thin, 
spare men of fifty-five and even 
sixty, accustomed to hill walking, 
give the lead to fellow-sportsmen 
much their juniors. It is a good 
deal harder work than Scotch deer- 
stalking, for the hours are far 
longer, the day beginning before 
sunrise, and the slopes are far 
steeper; and the elevations 10 be 
reached, even from  favourably- 
situated shooting lodges, placed as 
near as possible to the ground 
frequented by chamois, are much 
greater. The air, on the other hand, 
\s infinitely more bracing, and after 


aweek’s training and fining down a man of ordinarily robust 
constitution feels capable of exertions he would be unequal to in 


the more humid atmo- 
sphere of North Britain. 

Some five years ago 
two friends, well-known 
English big game shots, 
joined me in renting a 
small but, as it turned 
out, very good chamois 
ground in Styria. We 
had a limit of sixty head 
per season, and when | 
told the owner that it 
Was my friends’ intention 
to kill their chamois 
principally by stalking, 
he Shook his head, and 
politely expressed his 
doubts as to men who 
had hever shot chamois 
in the Alps before being 
able to accomplish this. 
In the four years we 
had the shooting, our 
bag came to a total of 
upwards of 240 chamois, 
and by far the larger 
part were bagged by 
honest stalking. 

Rifles and straight 
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A CHAMOIS BUCK IN HIS SUMMER COAT. 


in our national. game. 





BUAlt MADE UUT OF PACKING CASH AND MORTAR BUX. 





shooting rlay an important part in successful chamois stalking. 
You have, to know accurately what your Mannlicher or Mauser 
can do, and how you have to hold it so that it does it; and the 


happy-go-lucky way of many sports- 
men, who go out to distant parts of 
the world without having previously 
tried their battery or made sure that 
the cartridges were the right ones, 
often leads to results the reverse of 
satisfactory. In other cases men 
attempt to shoot chamois who have 
no business to make their wretched 
shooting the object of the natives’ 
ridicule. An instance of this came 
under my notice not long ago, when 
an English sportsman with two or 
three friends shot so exceedingly 
badly in the chamois _ preserve 
rented by him that the owner 
refused to let him have it for another 
season. This gentleman went out 
to Carinthia with a new small-bore, 
which I believe he had never tried 
before. After missing a dozen or so 
of easy shots, the head-keeper 
suggested that something might 
have gone wrong with the sights. 
He was told to try the rifle, but 
with the first shot he hit a stone the 
size of a man’s hand at about 1ooyds. 
So the bad shooting was evidently 
not the rifle’s fault, and the natives 
who witnessed it remarked that it 
was no wonder that the English 
couldn’t hit Boers if they all shot 
like that: 

Sometimes even with the best 
care a slight accident will spoil the 
fun of a whole trip. As an instance 
of this I may narrate the experience 
of my brother-in-law, whose picture 


at the side of his first buck may be recognised by some interested 
He came out for a fortnight and shot 


with a rifle I lent him. 
On the first day I made 
him try the rifle, and to 
judge by the first-class 
shooting he did at the 
target I felt sure he 
would enjoy good sport, 
for chamois were plenti- 
ful, and the weather was 
perfect. The first day 
out he had a long shot 
at a buck and hit it, but 
not mortally. He and 
the keeper had a stiff, 
stern chase, in the 
course of which roughish 
ground had to be 
traversed. While so 
engaged he slipped, and 
it was probably then 
that he knocked his 
back sight a fraction of 
an inch to one side. 
Unfortunately he did 
not notice it, and during 
the next ten days he 
missed some fourteen or 
fifteen shots; it was 
only on the last day, 
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when firing at a chamois 
quite close, that he dis- 
covered that his rifle 
was shooting about aft. 
to one side, for the 
bullet, aimed at the 
beast’s shoulder, hit it 
far back in the haunches, 
and it was a great piece 
of luck that he got the 
beast at all. Subsequent 
trials bore out this 
discovery. Instead of 
returning home’ with 
twelve or thirteen bucks, 
the ‘Old Blue” had to 
be satisfied with two. 

In the two pictures 
of dead chamois the 
reader can observe the 
difference between the 
short dun-coloured 
summer coat of the 
chamois and the long 
shaggy and almost black 
autumn or winter hair. 

There wasa beauti- 
ful little tarn on the 
estate, and at the out- 
flow of this lake some wonderfully good trout fishing rewarded 
even the inexperienced fly-fisher with beauties that occasionally 
exceeded 2lb. in weight. Round the lake, which was close to the 
shooting lodge, at an altitude of under 4,oooft. rose steeply the 
mountains, on which one could almost at all times discover, even 
with the naked eye, chamois, either singly or in small bunches 0% 
five and six, quietly grazing on the patches of green that dotted 
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A CHAMOIS IN ITS AUTUMN COAT, 


here and there the steep declivities. Now and again they came 
down so close to the lake that one could have shot them from the 
boat we had on it; but almost invariably these venturesome 
chamois were females, generally accompanied by kids, and only 
once did I catch a careless old buck within long range from the 
boat. Of the latter a word is to be said, for its curious shape, 
which reminds one somewhat of a Venetian gondola, makes it 
necessary to explain that, like the latter, these boats are propelled 
by pushing the oar, which has a blade about a foot in width, 
through the water. 

The first picture of a boat represents rather a funny craft. 
A new shooting lodge to replace one that had burned down was 
being built, and one of the masons, a local genius, improvised 
this craft from a mortar box and an old packing case, smearing 
pitch which he gathered from pine trees over the joints. 
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STVYRIAN BOAT ON A MOUNTAIN LAKE. 
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Our shooting was 
only about 17,000 acres 
in extent, but many of 
those acres were almost 
perpendicular, and as 
the early morn is by far 
the best time to begin 
one’s stalk, it was a 
case of getting up when 
other people went to 
bed. To avoid these 
long tramps in the dark, 
it is often a considerable 
convenience to have 
small huts high up on 
the mountains where 
one can pass the night 
and start out about 
dawn and be close to 
one’s game. Our picture 
represents one of these 
primitive little shelter 
huts covered with pine 
bark and situated well 
up, not far from timber 
line. 

Chamois have often 
been successfully reared 
in captivity ; in fact, 
in olden days it was fashionable to stock parks in countries 
far removed from their mountainous homes with these agile 
beasts. William IV. had four at Windsor, where they appear to 
have produced young, and Scrope tells us that a wooden tower 
was built for them there, and they raced up and down it—probably 
on inclined planes—as if they had been amongst their native 
rocks, They had been got over from Switzerland by Mr. 
Lowther of Wolvesey, who wanted to domesticate them in 
Lord Fife’s Mar Forest, but the King expressing the wish to 
have them at Windsor, they were presented to him. 

Our last picture was taken at the nearest village, some ten 
miles from our lodge, and it represents a typical scene in isolated 
Alpine communities far removed from the rush and whirl of the 
world. The man smoking with evident gusto his halfpenny 
cigar is his reverence the kindly village priest, the man on his 
right the village schoolmaster, the woman at his side the 
priest’s housekeeper, and the man in leather shorts the third 
village dignitary, viz., the innkeeper.© Had the nearest doctor 
not resided some fifteen miles off, he probably would have 























A STALKING HUT IN THE STYRIAN ALPS. 
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formed a fifth in the harmless féte-day 
ame of Tarok. 

What frugal lives these hard- 
working mountain people lead can 
hardly be imagined. Women as well 
as men do the hardest field work, carry 
heavy burdens for fifteen and twenty 
miles, and assist in any building opera- 
tions that may be going on. Our nearest 
post office was twenty miles off, and 
one season an old woman seventy-six 
years of age trudged this long distance 
with our letter-bag, and bread and 
meat supply, which often weighed over 
jolb., in a crate basket on her back. 
When the women work in the fields, 
which generally are on steep slopes, 
they wear men’s trousers, for skirts 
would be sadly in the way. This will 
explain a little incident that once 
occurred to me in this locality. Once 
autumn we had given away some quite 
worn-out clothes, sending them to the 
schoolmaster to distribute to the poor. 
Amongst the former was a pair of 
check knickerbockers, which a long 
day on some bad rocks had totally 
invalided in that region where the latter 
usually get in their work to most 
advantage. Next spring, on revisiting the valley, I was walking 
along the path, for road it hardly deserved to be called, leading 
into our demesne, when I saw a black patch bobbing up and 
down in a mysterious way in a potato-field about 150yds. from 
the road. A turn in the latter brought me closer, and I discovered 
the black patch to be a big piece of black leather sewn on my 
light-coloured knickerbockers, which now graced the lithe 
form of a buxom young lass busy weeding her potatoes. With 
asmile and a blush she replied to my question as to how she liked 
my knickers, that they were the best she had ever worn, and 
by-and-by a pot of honey she sent in by one of the keepers told 
of her gratitude. W. A. BaiLiie-GROHMAN. 


~ 
Hitsrng Gaerne 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


N our front page this week we give a portrait of Mrs. 
() Blundell Leigh, the daughter of Helen Lady Forbes of 
Newe, who was married recently at the Church of St. 
Columba, Pont Street. Her mother is a sister of Sir Robert 
Drummond Moncreiffe, Bart., and of the Duchess of Atholl, and 
of Lady Muir Mackenzie. 


mee BALLAD OF ... 
HAPPY SOUNDS. 


QUI LABORAT, ORAT. 


Hear the merry English music of a world at toil, 

To the smiling heavens rising from the sweet cool soil, 
Ring a ding a ding a ding, 
Busy workers laugh and sing 

All the happy humming minutes of the long glad day. 


Hear the wheelwright planing blithely thro’ the old gnarled oak, 
See the wood-foam curling round him at each swift straight 
stroke, 
Ring a ding a ding a ding, 
Hear the blacksmith’s hammer ring, 
And his furnace roaring fiercely all the long brisk day. 


O the jolly postboy whistles down the broad grey road, 
And the rosy milkmaid singeth with her white, white load, 
Ring a ding a ding a ding, 
Hear the good wives coo and sing 
Little nut-brown babes to slumber all the long sweet day. 


Hear the ploughman calling cheerly to his proud slow team, 
Hear the snowy miller laughing by his broad-bridged stream, 
Ring a ding a ding a ding, 
See the bursting torrent fling 
Its cataract of laughter all the long cool day. 


Hear the woodman waking music thro’ the dim green aisles 
Where the golden sunbeams splinter in a dust of smiles, 
Ring a ding a ding a ding, 
How the axe and bill-hook ring, 
How they jangle silver music all the long calm day. 


THE VILLAGE 
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DIGNITARIES OF A MOUNTA!N HAMLET. 


O the happy birds are singing in the blue, blue sky, 
And the brook is bubbling music as it dances by, 
Ring a ding a ding a ding, 
All the world is labouring, 
And the voice of God is whisp’ring thro’ our life’s sweet day. 
Haro_p BeaBie. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


KFORE any literary gossip which may call for remark, let me deal 

with a few books, some of them perhaps meriting longer notice than 

Ican give them. The first of these, ‘* A Practical Guide to Garden 

Plants,” by J. Weathers (Longmans), is exactly what it pretends to 

be, and the best testimony I can give to it is that it has been of real 

assistance in making up my spring orders for seeds and plants for 

the garden that I love. At first it seemed to me alarmingly botanical. To be 

told of the familiar wallflower, for example, that its flowers are ‘‘ rather large, 

racemose, without bracts, yellow or purple, having erect sepals, the latter ones 

saccate at the base, and long-clawed petals,” is, to use the vague fortmrof phrase 

with which the quotation opens, rather appalling. But the alarm vanishes when 

it is discovered by trial that the book, which has a very good index, does really 

tell one exactly what one wants to know, and that reference is easy. Ina word, 

it isa sort of ‘* Enquire Within” upon gardening, a dictionary of horticulture, 

preceded by a (to me) very necessary glossary, and by some useful introductory 

chapters. Illustrations would have improved it, but in fairness it must be stated 

that there is something to be said in favour of a gardening book which can be 

handled roughly, and even with hands not innocent of what the gardener calls 
** clean dirt.” 

The next book has the same excuse as the undesired baby—it is such a 
little one. In the ‘* Story of Art in the British Isles” (Newnes) Mr. J. E. 
Phythian, an extension lecturer, addresses not the student but the ignorant, and 
not the grossly ignorant, but the half-educated, and he addresses them pleasantly 
and with knowledge. For my part, venturing to regard myself as a person of 
ordinary culture, I have found this book informing as well as amusing. It is a 
distinct help to appreciation. 

Mr. Herbert Vivian, member of the White Rose Society, a harmless 
affectation which serves to show how impregnable is the position of the monarchy, 
sometime editor of the /VAz1/wind, which justified its title, author also of a clever 
but cynical novel called ‘* The Green Baytree,” which was written to show how 
the wicked flourish, is a born nomad, and his ‘‘ Abyssinia, through the Lion 
Land to the Court of the Lion of Judah” (Pearson), is the fruit of one of his 
tours, and, to put it exactly in its right place, it is lively and amusing to read. 
Possibly it is profound also, but Mr. Vivian’s views are apt to be extreme, and 
his prejudices are apt to be violent, The better plan, therefore, is to take these 
books of his as travellers’ tiles, well told, by one who is a bright observer, a 
quietly daring traveller, and a distinctly good descriptive wri:er. 

In ‘* French Life in Town and Country,” by Hannah Lynch (Newnes), we 
have some sketches in words of Parisian and provincial life, which are bright 
and readable, with a few pleasant illustrations by French artists. Of all the 
papers of which the little volume consists, the best, to my mind, is that upon 
‘* Home Life in France,” which explains so much, and explains it so well. The 
happiness of the French home, its thriftiness, the self-sacrifice of the ménagere, 
her paramount influence in the household, go far to explain why the French are, 
take them for all in all, no colonists; and why, being a stay-at-home people in 
a country which does not rank high in the industrial scale, they thrive and 
prosper. The chapter on the French Press, too, is admirable, and incidentally 
it suggests an interesting train of thought. Why is it, for example, that the 
English, the French, the German, and the American Press, each and all of them, 
are so much more distinct than the people themselves ? 

It is good hearing that Sir John Robinson, whose retirement from the 
Daily News must have been a sore blow to the proprietors, is going to let the 
world have his reminiscences. In common with Dr. Nicoll and an anonymous 
but none the less sensible writer in the Glode, I trust that the reminiscences will 
be not of Sir John Robinson’s casual meetings with great men, but of 
journalists and journalism. We have had enough and to spare of 
books satirised once for all in Sumph’s story, beginning, ‘‘I remember when 
Byron, Trelawney, and I,” and ending, so to speak, nohow,  First-rate 
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journalistic “shop” is always interesting-—as, indeed, is really good ‘‘ shop” 
about any profession or trade. Sir John Robinson ought to have more of it at 
his disposal than almost any man of our time. For some forty years he had 
the whole management of the Daily News under his control, and he, it is 
Lelieved, never took a holiday His advice and his instructions to eminent men 
were nearly always given personally, and scores of them have passed through 
his hands. When his book appears there will be others who will tell us, as the 
book cannot, of the thousand kindnesses which he has shown, of the consideration 
which mirked all his dealings. 

Miss Edith Wharton, the clever author of ‘*A Gilt from the Grave,” 
has been accused, in badinage only, of being the anonymous author of ‘* An 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters.” She tas retorted, in the American 
hookman, with a clever parody. Here is a piece of it: ‘*Ownest, think of 
it! Five hours had elapsed since I had heard from you. Letter No. 3,659 
had been delivered to me at midnight, as I stole up to bed through 
the silent house, with the glint of the moonlight shimmering ghost-like 
on the worn oaken stairs that your dear feet have caressed so often! (You’ve 
heard of the Scala Santa at Rome, my Demigod—the Sacred Stairs? Well, 
these are my sacred stairs—my heart goes up them on its knees to you, 
Ownest!) Midnight—th'nk of it! And between then and _ breakfast, no 
news of you and I still live! Oh, the endurance of the human 
heart! The blood!ess inhumanity of our postal system!” As a parody this 
is good; as a tefutation it may be merely a jest. Myself when young, as 
co-editor of a school-paper with the ablest editor at present out of place, did 
carry on both sides of an acrimon‘ous controversy in print with much spirit and 
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even venom. You have no idea, until you have tried, how you can laugh 
yourself to scorn: and the beauty of the process is that it does not wound half 
so severely as when the scourge of ridicule is applied by someone else. 

Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, as editor of the Zmpire Aeview, is the right man 
in the right place, and he has certainly collected a fine body of contributors 
including the Duke of Devonshire, Dr. Welldon, and Sir Charles Dilke, in his pita 
number. Mr. Kinloch Cooke, who is in no way connected with Mr. EF. T. Cook 
sometime of the Dazly News, has had a varied experience in journalism and in 
politics, Fora long time, and when Lord Dunraven was a serious politician 
who was in the running for a really high place, he was Lord Dunraven’s private 
secretary. He used to write much for the 77mes He edited at one time the 
Observer and the English Illustrated, and he edited the Pall Mall Gazette 
avowedly as a stop-gap, in the interregnum between Mr. E. T. Cook and Mr. 
Harry Cust. He may, indeed, have edited other publications also, as well as 
writing the life of the late Duchess of Teck, with whom he was well acquainted, 
But the special point about him is his lifelong study of colonial subjects, upon 
which he has written a serious work. His friends will unite in wishing to him 
every success. He is, I should think, between forty and forty-five. 

Books to order from the library : 

‘* Highways and Byways in East Anglia.” Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan.) 
‘©The Lost Land.” Julia M. Crottie. (Unwin.) 

“Quality Corner.” C. L. Antrobus. (Chatto.) 

**China’s Only Hope.” Chang Chih-Tung. (Oliphant. ) 

‘« Abyssinia.” Ilerbert Vivian. (I’earson.) 


Anglo-Saxon Review. Mrs. G, Cornwallis-West. LOOKER-ON, 


BODIAM CASTLE, SUSSEX. 


OT so large as Hurstmonceaux or Cowdray, and 
more strictly a castle than were those splendid 
fortified houses, Bodiam, with its tall towers and 
ever-running moat, is among the most beautiful of 
the famous castles of Sussex. The chimneys and 

fireplaces used in the days of Richard II. still remain, and the 
kitchens and offices give a good idea of how its owners provided 
for the inner man. 

It was damaged and dismantled, as so many of the feudal 
fortresses were, by the Parliament, or rather by Sir R. Waller's 
troops, during the Civil War. These stout old defences of our 
ancestors were strongholds of the cavaliers, and, as the siege 
of Corfe Castle shows, were very hard nuts to crack even by the 
aid of Oliver's artillery. So when once taken the interiors were 
generally blown up, if the walls could not be pulled down, so as 


to make them uninhabitable. This is probably what was done 
to Bodiam, for the shell stands as it was built, and is a striking 
example of early Perpendicular castle architecture, all carried 
out on one plan. The builder is believed to have been one Sir 
Edward Dalingrigge, or Dallingridge, a knight who fought 
under Edward III. at Crecy and Poitiers, and then became a 
leader of ‘“*commandos” and general raider throughout Northern 
France. He obtained leave to fortify his house at Bodiam, and 
very thoroughly he did it. 

Taking the defences in the order in which they strike the 
visitor, the first, and not the least formidable, is the moat. It is 
very deep, very wide, and always kept full by springs pouring out 
of the hillside. The plan of the castle is nearly square, witha 
round tower at each corner, and a square one in each face. The 
walls of the towers are all perfect, and their bases are still 
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washed by the moat. Even the old gate of wood, with its hinges 
and nail heads, stands, like that at Carisbrooke. To get into the 
castle the first obstacle passed was a barbican, part of which still 
stands, and a drawbridge, blocking a narrow causeway leading 
across the moat. The main gateway, with square towers on 
either side, and specially-devised ‘‘ shoots "’ called machicolations, 
from which to pour hot water and melted lead, and for the use of other 
artillery of the day, receives the roadway under its frowning walls. 
The “ doorway” was practically the whole depth of the tower, and 
was defended by no less than three port-cullises. That nearest 
the moat still remains; but inside the dark and vaulted gateway 
are two more. If the first were burst open, anyone who imagined 
that he was safe and sheltered under the roof would have been 
disagreeably convinced to the contrary; for in the vaults are 
some more lead and arrow shoots, through which the men in the 
guard-room above could attack anyone below safely and most 
effectively. It is a pity that there were no war correspondents 
in those days. The accounts of a successful attack on such a 
place would be exciting reading even now. Froissart, who was 
the first and not the worst of war correspondents, does not, so 
far as we remember, give details of the forcing of a port-cullis 
and gateway defended by resolute men. 

As domestic comfort was studied-in the days of Edward III., 
we are not surprised to find traces of good and ample accom- 
modation inside the castle, where ladies may have lived, and 
probably dil live, without enduring ‘the semi-prisun life of a 
Norman keep. There was a large hall for a general eating-room, 
and a chapel, which latter was never omitted in any feudal fortress, 
from the White Tower of London onwards. But old staircases 
show that there was an upper set of rooms, which had probably 
good windows looking on the court, though consideration of 
defence madeit unsafe to have them in the outside walls. If the 
inmates wanted a view, they could always walk on the parapet 
and look through the battlements. The kitchen was ‘also 
commodious, with two large fireplaces and ar. oven. There was 
a second kitchen, with two more large fireplaces, as well as a 
buttery and a pantry. 

As daily meals form not the least important part of 
domestic life, the liberal scale on which the kitchens of Bodiam 
were fitted suggests a further enquiry as to what these knights 
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and ladies had served up to them for breakfast and dinner. 
They had no tea, so the “still room” was used literally for 
distilling, mainly essences and medicines from plants grown in 
the gardens. In the very early days, when the roads were too 
bad to send provisions from one house to another, the owner of many 
manors used to move from house to house, with his servants and 
retainers, and eat on the spot the produce of the estate. When 
they had eaten up the store cattle, pigs, ducks, and flour, and 
drunk the ale at one house, they would ‘move on”’ to the next. 
One of the kings had thirty-eight palaces,” through which he 
steadily ate his way through the year. Later, when the roads 
and bridges were better, the owner generally lived in his castle 
and had provisions sent there. As Bodiam was built in the 
fourteenth century, it is probable that this was done there. 
Whole carcases of oxen and sheep were flayed and cut up into 
joints in the kitchens; but this does not mean that the food or 
cooking was rough or bad, though the serving up was unfinished. 
There is a delightful picture, from an MS. published in the 
admirable chapters. on ‘ Provisions and Drinks” in Turners 
‘“‘ Domestic Architecture of the Middle Ages,” showing —what, as 
a rule, no master or guest ever does see—the “dishing up” fora 
mediaeval dinner party. The servants are in no end of a hurry 
to take the dishes up ‘all hot.””. The cook, with a white cap on, 
and a huge chopper in his hand, has the “roasts” on the bare 
table before him, with no dish under them. With choppet 
upraised and his face screwed up with anxiety, he holds a roast 
sucking pig firmly by the tail. He has just smitten it in half 
at the middle, while the footman presents him a leg and piece of 
the back of another pig on a plate, apparently mentioning that 
her ladyship prefers a smaller portion. Another set of servants 
are peppering and spicing the portions before they go to table. 
The taste for strong coarse food is shown in the esteem 
which whale, porpoise, and grampus were held. In . 
fourteenth century very high prices were paid for a fillet ' 
porpoise. ‘‘ Porpoise pudding” was served to Henry VIII. 
But the list of regular provisions given by Mr. Hudson Turner 
shows that the fourteenth century cooks were well up to er 
work, They clarified honey, to use it for sugar, by mixing it wit 

white of egg and boiling it. Every kind of spice was in usé— 
cinnamon, mace, cloves, nutmeg, carraways, pepper, and ginge! 
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These were necessary for preserving meat for the winter without 
the salt, which, employed alone, disposed the poor people to 
scurvy and leprosy. Most of their dishes must have been 
spoiled by spice, to judge from the accounts. Chaucer’s cook 
made blanc-manges and “ mortrewes.”’ The latter were mixtures 
of meats beaten up in a mortar. An old recipe for this delicacy 
says, “Take hens and pork and hew it small, and grinde it all to 
doust, mix it with bread-crumbs, yolk of eggs, and ‘ poudre foot,’ 


A CONTENTED 


UR “rural exodus” has robbed our country no less of 
much of its interest and its beauty than of much of 
its value. Millet, the Barbizon painter, has, of all 
men, done most in showing us the pathos that belongs 
to the simple work in the field. There is his 

« Angelus,” which has the added interest of the solemn moment 
given to prayer, and the reverential attitude of its subjects lends 
an interest that does not belong properly to labour in the fields 
of its own merit. ‘‘ The Gleaners’”’ shows us more clearly the 
feeling that a great poet can find in the simplest and rudest labour, 
the feeling that a painter-poet can express for us who are not 
oets. 

: To be the first to see this beauty, and to create it anew in the 
work of art, one needs must be a poet. Ruskin, more than 
any other, has analysed for us beauty into its elements, showing 
us wherein the pleasure and profit to our mind and eye consist. 
He is the interpreter of all the poet-painters, by virtue of his 
interpretation of that Nature to which all of them were sent to 
school. He could interpret for us the pattern expressed by the 
back bent in toil, by every line of every figure of the peasants 
represented by Millet and others of that glorious company at 
Barbizon—represented in the simple, primitive work of agriculture 
—agriculture before the coming of the steam cutter, binder, 
thresher, and all the infinitely useful abominations. It is a 
gloomy prospect that each victory of man over Nature’s forces 
should mean a loss to art; or is it that the right artist has not yet 
come to find beauty in that wherein we do not see beauty 
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and boil the whole with ginger, sugar, salt, and saffron.” Saffron 
was the ‘“‘ smartest ”’ thing in high-class cooking. They used it to 
flavour most made dishes, and also to colour them. The 
Englishman in Paris said that saffron was useful to make mice 
on toast taste like larks during the siege, and to disguise the taste 
of dog. Perhaps some readers of Country Lire might like to 
try a mortrewe; but the recipe does not say how long it was to 
boil. C. J. Cornisu. 


PEASANTRY. 


revealed? That may be, for the poet finds beauty for us where 
we little hoped to see it. 

The painters of Barbizon are gone, and we cannot find that 
they have bequeathed a legacy of artistic power to any successors. 
These men lived and worked before the days of photography, 
certainly before photography had developed into an art that could 
reproduce Nature’s beauty without fearful offence to the artistic 
eye, and we think that they of all men, Corot and his band, would 
have hailed with delight a process that could do so much in the way 
of recording beautiful Nature, that could trace its records so 
swiftly, and, within limits, so accurately. The limits are obvious. 
Photography is not to be criticised for its failure to express all 
that the painter can indicate with imagination unrestricted, within 
the limits of Nature and a big colour-box. The eye of the 
camera is an accurate one, but it does not see ‘‘ The light that 
never was on land or sea.” ‘That is not to say that photography 
gives no scope for imagination in choice of subjects, and their 
grouping ; but, that done, the rest isan exact process. There is 
little further for the imagination to do. Nevertheless, how 
charming is the result. 

These photographs of work in the fields inevitably suggest 
comparison with pictures of the Barbizon painters. Most notable, 
perhaps, in this regard is that of THe GLEANER, as we should 
like to call this, after the Barbizon model, though truly the 
woman is rather a gatherer of the whole sheaf than a collector of 
the jetsam, such as the gleaner really is. There is a lesson, 
very apt for the times, conveyed by these pictures; but that 
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material consideration which makes them have a special interest 
just now is of the utilitarian kind, distinct from the artistic 
interest with which we are engaged for the moment. Let us 
leave the material consideration ; the sting of the thing, as ofa 
wasp, in the tail. Glancing again, before we go on, at this 
picture of the gleaner, have not those misty poplars in the right- 
hand distance a peculiar suggestion of Corot ? 
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THE HARVEST-FIELD. Copyright 


Then there is the more general view of THE HarveEstT-FIELD, 
and the toil of three generations of harvesters ; in the background 
the wain, that looks so low before the golden load is heaped upon 
it, yet will look so over-burdened and so tottering tall by the 
time it is ready to take home the harvest piled by WILLING 
Hanps AND StronG. It is all charming. It smells of the earth. 
These photographs, or their reproductions, are not pictures by 
Millet or Corot, but give us something 
—a wonderful measure, indeed—-of their 
sentiment and pathos. 

Wherein does this pathos consist ? 
Perhaps Ruskin could tell us, but pro- 
bably no one else. There is this to say, 
no doubt, that partly it springs froma 
sort of pity—pity to see the women, the 
children, and the old men engaged on 
the hard manual work, pity for a mode 
of life humbler than ours. It is not 
an impertinent pity. It has been said 
that there is a pity that is closely akin 
to contempt, even as there is a pity 
that is akin to love. It may almost be 
said that this is a pity that 7s a kind of 
love. It is the pity that we express 
when we say to a dog, “ Poor fellow!” 
with no sense at all of commiseration 
of his lot, which we recognise as pro- 
bably happier than our own. Happy; 
happier than the workers in cities, 
these peasants who work in the fields 
ought to be, and, so far as we can 
judge of them, are. This we know, 
and yet can feel that there is a pathos 
in these lives of simple, unambitious, 
loving labour. And, after all, it # 
hard manual work for the women; but 
in these days, in all the grades of life, 
we are living up to the practical con- 
clusion that hard manual work is no 
bad thing for a woman. We find that 
the young women are the stronger aud 
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and the rest of the pursuits that differ from this work in 
the field chiefly in that they are not wage-earning. Reflection 
shows that the woman hoisting with strong arms the sheaf into 
the wain, deserves, even as she asks, none of our compassion for 
the fact that she is exercising muscles at the task. Neither 
does the child, gathering the sheaf into its proper place, require 
our pity. Yet the pathos is there, and we feel the sympathy 
touching us. 

And here come the Pic anp Buckgt, sounding pleasantly 
like the legend on the sign of a public-house, Refreshment, no 
doubt, you might get within, but it would bé “no more alcoholic 
kind than the cider of Normandy, good stuff i? you do not lay up 
for yourself future torments by incautious dritking of too much of 
it. Chiefly, however, it is the refreshment of the pig, not of the 
human, that this picture is concerned with. The girl, here, too, 
is doing no mean feat of muscle, crossing the yard with the heavy 
tub of pig-wash, 
which the pig 
follows. Wher- 
ever a pig follows 
he dispels every- 
thing in the 
nature of delicate 
poetic suggestion 
and sentiment. 
He ought to be 
the familiar at- 
tendant of the 
Comic Muse. He 
always comes in 
with a smile on 
his face, a smile 
that is catching ; 
and then he blun- 
ders his head 
against § some- 
thing, against 
everything. 
“The pig,” ac- 
cording to the 
ancient quota- 
tion, “is a diffi- 
cult animal to 
drive, especially 
when there’s 
many of them, 
very,” but he 
may be led by 
kindness, particu- 
larly when the 
kindness takes 
the form of his 
wash - tub. So, 
here, nothing can 
be more docile 
than the way in 
which the good 
pig, with expec- 
tation on his face, 
follows the girl 
that carries the 
tub. 

And now for 
the practical 
material con- 
sideration, the 
utilitarian lesson 
of it all. It is 
certain enough 
that we have 
something to 
learn. If it were 
hot so, why is our rural population vanishing, why are agri- 
cultural land values approaching the same vanishing point ? 
The labour that we see employed in these pictures of Norman 
peasant life is the labour of the whole family, and it is the 
labour of the proprietor. Because it is the labour of the 
Proprietor, therefore it is labour cheerfully done, and labour 
well-done, and cheaply done. Because it is cheaply done, there- 
fore the agriculture pays. And because the labour is cheerfully 
done, and because the: land to which it is given is owned by the 
labourer, therefore the labourer has not the inclination of our 
rustics to run for the nearest town. The remedy for our 

rural exodus,” as they style it now, is not easy to see. The 
solution vexes the wisest. ven ifit be admitted that the creation 
of peasant proprietors is the best solution, the machinery for their 
creation is yet far to seek. All experience of allotments given to 
the labourer in this country has not proved them to be a panacea. 
But at least the pzasant proprietors of Normandy give a hint 
well worth considering. In this harvest-field we see, of course, 
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proprietors of the larger kind. Yet they are peasant proprietors 
still. And all down the grades we see it—a cheerfui contentment, 
to live and labour, that is vanishing, we might almost say has 
gone, from among our own rural people. 


LANDMANRS © ©, 
IN THE SHIRES. 


OAR frost lies over the meadow and fallow land. It 
seeks a place between the muddy ridges at the 
gateway where the plough has been dragged from the 
As the gloom fades and day comes in, the fall 
wheat and new 
grass lands seem 
cold and moist. 
Cold because 
they look moist, 
with the sun 
breaking the 
frosty crust. The 
rooks are astir 
before the maid 
at the farmhouse 
lights her 
lamp to visit the 
byre. An early 
blackbird = goes 
down the road 
and turns the 
dead leaves on 
the ditchside 
before the crofter 
leads his’ old 
mare from the 
thatched — stable 
to the cart shed. 
It is quiet then. 
The crofter lights 
his cutty, as a 
first duty after 
dressing, and 
works slowly and 
methodically in 
all things. His 
horse runs in 
the same groove. 
The man walks 
with deliberate 
steps, his beast 
gets into harness 
in like fashion. 
Both seem _ to 
drag out the first 
half-hour as_ if 
their limbs were 
stiff and swollen. 
By the time the 
last rook crosses 
the old toll-house 
horse and man 
are heated and 
active. Farm 
hands all work 
in the same style 
at daybreak. 
But in the 
shires life is not 
et a neck-to- 
neck race. The generations that lie still, by the foot of the hill, 
where the auld kirk stands, never dreamed of city activity. They 
built their huts of clay and boulder, lived peacefully, and died in a 
deep trust in the great unknown. | Generations reared castles of 
stone and lime, planted and fenced, but time judged, and Nature 
swept the images off the stage. Folks lived long days then, and 
many alight went out only after the physical parts were unable to 
move inunisor. This sturdy characteristic is still apparent in the 
children of those men and women. It can be recognised in the 
children’s children. There is even yet no haste or hurry, and 
mental worry only rarely comes inside the door. Domestic 
troubles certainly visit the shires, and many anxious moments 
become the lot of husband and wife, but I speak of everyday 
annoyances, so prevalent to city dwellers compared with the 
trials of rural life. 
Blue smoke curls towards the clouds, the village carrier 
wends along the dykeside, and the day becomes instinct with 
throbbing life. Teams of farm horses come through the mist 
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bearing their attendants to their fields of labour. The Clydes- 
dale gelding steps steadily onwards, the grey horse hanging on 
the rein, yards behind his leader. On the frosty air the 
melodious whistling of the ploughman keeps time with the 
steps of the Clydesdale. Listen to the sound of the falling 
hoof and the notes of the rural ditty! Horses move quieter and 
steadier to that music, and oxen will work so pleasantly while 
the voice charms their march. Before the horses start for the 
real work afield the stone-breakers have wheeled their barrows 
from the gateway, and the farmer has made the round of his 
byres and courts, the hum and boom of the threshing-mill are 
heard in the rickyard, and the merry laughter of men and women 
breaks forth at intervals between the strokes of the engine, as it 
turns the flapping belt and sends its smoke in clouds across the 
field. So still and clear is the atmosphere that every sound 
strikes the ear suddenly; quick, as if a hawk darted over, dropped 
its quarry in fright, and dashed over the firs. 

There was formerly a long range of willows on the lower 
side of the turnpike, 7.c., the arm of the cross roads that points to 
Edinburgh. Those willows, my schoolmaster told me, were 
planted by one of the best and greatest of men. Strange to say, 
his name is not in any school book or history of the Scottish 
nation, but he must have been a great man nevertheless, or my 
dominie would not have said so. That dominie died aged 
forty-seven. I looked at his tombstone not so long ago, and felt 
I had mistaken the date, or that there must be an error some- 
where. But it turned out that he only lived forty-seven years, 
and that the distance of time had marred my imagination. 
When I knew him in the flesh he seemed a great-grandfather, 
and now the milestones are few I have to pass to reach his goal. 
Those willows are still known as “The Saughs.” In his day 
they were cut annually for basket-making purposes, but the 
business departed years ago. The road men cut them now 
when their boughs overreach the ditch. A couple of water- 
hens go in and out amongst the sedges and explore the 
reedy channels, and often a ploughboy leaves his horse and leaps 
over to cut a switch that looks straight. All branches seem 
straighter when on the tree than they do after being chopped off. 
There is an art in selecting a straight branch, but many of the 
ploughmen have this faculty, and with some the cutting of canes 
is a craze. Gamekeepers know a good wand amongst hundreds 
of an inferior description. The modern demand for walking- 
sticks, fashioned after the old shepherd’s crook, dates its origin 
from the hillside. A sportsman envied the keeper’s stick and 
carried it townwards. The keeper made others in his spare 
time, and the sportsmen of the following autumn purchased the 
pile. The supply not being equal to the demand, machinery 
pushed the keeper out of the business he had inaugurated. The 
main road that goes north from the toll-house has a_ bare 
unwooded aspect. A long line of stone wall runs on either side, 
and whin, broom, and heather usurp the plains and slopes for 
miles. The road dips as it reaches a solitary belt of fir wood, 
and from the toll-house the eye catches the north road on the 
further slope, winding along mid the heather and rock. When 
the toll-house was converted into a cottar’s dwelling, and the 
big white arms of the check bar were carried into the neighbouring 
field, the country made a stride nearer to town and city. Mail- 
coach and pedlar, creamer and carrier, gipsies, coupers, and 
showmen became less and less characteristic of the Shires. 
Four-in-hand coaches, resembling the old mail, are now few in 
number, but a four-in-hand club in a measure takes the place of 
Captain Barclay and his team. It is a most delightful pastime— 
coaching—to those who love to handle a willing team of bays, 
to whom appeals the merry crack of the thong, and the bugle 
sounding down the wood edge. Of pedlars, their name is legion; 
but they are modernised, and practise deceitful arts and ways. 
A pedlar to-day has no reputation to uphold, and he scarcely 
understands the meaning of the word. There are very few 
gaberlunzies worthy of alms, only a race of idle loafing vagabonds 
prowling the lanes and turnpikes; a greasy cap and coat-collar, 
shady trousers, and matchless boots denote the man who hates 
work. At night a barn, a hayrick, or a fir wood shelters 
his seedy garments, and as the light breaks again he issues forth 
to live upon the sympathetic kindness of mothers and daughters. 
The creamer and the carrier have been ruined by steam power, 
and the hand-loom weaver by the same agency. Here and 
there a remnant lingers of the one or the other, but few rural 
directories contain the names of young men who have taken to 
either calling. The horse, sheep, and cattle trysts still draw one 
or two gipsy camps. Like the old-world couper’s trade, the 
public auction marts have withdrawn the supplies from those 
hill fairs, and the gipsy dealer and the cattle-couper have turned 
intc other paths. The showman is going too, and the little 
accessories, ‘‘ Puffing dart,” ‘* Pipe stem and coin,” and others of 
that ilk, follow the stream that bears the wrecks of a slower age. 

In years gone the highway that winds from the seacoast 
towards the hills, and passes the deserted site of the check-bar, 
was once the route of smugglers on their inland journeys. Old 
Murray was the tenant then, a steady old veteran, who knew 
good liquor, and many an evening his little lamp danced along 
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by the Saughs as a signal to the advancing troops. The roaq 
passed under Murray’s window, along the whinny dykes, over 
the near hill, then along by the river in the adjacent valley. B 
morning the smugglers would be beyond the lofty sheepland ang 
deeper in the recesses of the glen. Those quaint picturesque 
figures are now absent, but the landscape is not altogether 
robbed of its beauty. The keeper strides by, carrying his big 
bag, and his setters trot at his heel. In autumn the Southery 
‘ shooter ”’ brings his household North, and spends his money to 
brighten the little homesteads dotted over the fields. The laird 
chats with the roadside joiner, and the red-painted van, with 
the village bread, carries the gossip of the hour to the cottar’s and 
farmer’s doors. The sickle and reaping-hook—the heuck—are 
but an echo of lost voices, of brawny men and tanned women’s 
faces. Oats and barley go down under the touch of the mowing 
machine ; wheat is tossed aside as if a hidden spirit was at work, 
Where the convolvulus hides there is equal beauty on the fields 
now as of yore. The sinews of man and beast are left to grow 
strong at the expense of the modern binder. Yet no injustice is 
done to the wheatlands, and no harm done to the fertile acreage 
of the Shires. The steam plough conquers the meadow with its 
budding robe of sorrel and golden cups. The lark’s nest, where 
the songster had so often slept between its musical acts, is beaten 
into the sward. Red sorrel, daisies, buttercups, and the food of 
bird and beast become the prey of steam, that wrestles to 
darken the land for a while. The earth is opened, spread, and 
looks upon the azure sky, and the lark sings upon the clod in the 
light that pierces the haze. _Larks sing and thrushes trim their 
feathers on the sheltered bank of the burn. Where the cuckoo 
in early spring mocked the echo of the woods with his quaint, 
hollow voice, the steam whistle sounds the call to arms, 
Sawyers and lumbermen pass through the heated vapours and 
black smoke, carts come and go, trees fall, the engine pants, and 
logs—trees only dead an hour—become almost living sacrifices 
to the sharp teeth of whirring steel. Posts, boards, and staves drop 
where they were planted as tender saplings. They grow, and are 
scattered to the corners of the isle, shaped after the manner of 
the hour. There is less carting of the rough logs to town now 
compared with former years. ‘Time and labour are both dearer, 
so that the artistic figure of the wood-cart entering the quiet 
street in the gloaming—once so common—will be an indistinct 
landmark with our children. 

Like the rude weapons of savage Celt and Roman, the 
implements we now employ will be object-lessons to generations 
that are to come; where we now cut and plough and write 
prehistoric legends, historic stories, and ancient ballads are as 
morning mists. In the low swampy meadow the earthy 
parapets and deep ditches make a page of Roman romance in 
those later days. Roman soldiers have marshalled where the 
dragon-fly beats his wings in the sun. Camp-fires burned where 
the rooks are nesting, and the Croft near the cross roads is the 
site of the halting place of a Roberts of that far-off date. 
There are few traces of the ancient Roman in the aboriginal fir 
forests of the Highlands. There are, indeed, no marks of his 
footsteps; no lasting impressions of moat or trench; no trails of 
those ancients beyond the barriers of the Grampian _hill-fronts. 
They journeyed along the valleys and lowlands and were 
satisfied. When they reached the mountains they lighted their 
fires and were at once an idle army. As a pastime they hunted, 
but their feet never crossed the hill or pressed the heather. No 
ptarmigan started from the crag and sailed over the deep valley, 
and no peregrine screamed affrighted by invasion. Roman 
camp-fires burned brighter and longer in Southern Britain than in 
our colder climate. Highland blood is as warm as the colour of 
heather when the bees dance over the blooms. 

Then troops of lordly barons with their vassals and serfs 
possessed the lard, and hunted the wild woods, often trafficking 
in human blood. Nomadic monks, like birds of passage, crossed 
the landscape, carrying their shrines upon their shoulders. 
Courtly gallants and gay ladies in castle and chase followed, and 
we again reach the pedlars, gaberlunzies, and quiet pastoral 
landscapes. The old white arms of the check-bar halt the steed 
at eventide, and the figure of Murray and his lantern issues 
from the grey hut at the bend of the road, while the gabble of 


midnight geese is a voice that stretches from sea to loch. ‘That ~ 


white-washed, grey-slated cottage, with a sloping parterre, going 
down to the turnpike, with no fence to mark the boundary, was 
once old Murray’s home. 


IN THE GARDEX. 


THE FINEST VARIETIES OF THE CHRISTMAS RosE. 





NE reads many articles about Christmas Roses with little profit. 

The names of the varieties are usually mixed up, and it is impos- 

sible to pick out those of sterling value. These notes are prompted 

by a picture seen a few days ago of a border of the ordinaly 
Helleborus niger against a house, a cool shady border, made leafy by the 
foliage of the plants, amidst which the pearly rose-tinted flowers appeaied 
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in profusion. The time of the Christmas Rose is not confined to the 
month of December, for by a proper cho'ce of varieties the flowers may 
be obtained from late October until the end of February. A_ well-known 
horticulturist writes us about the behaviour of the Christmas Rose under 
glass. He says, ‘‘ So far we have never seen these plants do really well as grown 
permanently under glass, either in cold greenhouse or in frames, but a friend of 
ours grew them splendidly for years in raised turf pits, in a half shady exposure, 
the shade being thrown from some tall trees twenty or thirty yards away, from 
11 a.m. until about 3.30 p.m. every day. These pits were filled with fully three 
feet of good loam and peat, with leaf mould and nodules of old red sandstone, 
in which the plants thrive amazingly, each clump being from two to three feet 
across, and producing hundreds of flowers. | About October the plants 
were looked over, dead leaves removed, and a sprinkling of old wood 
ashes and sand shaken over the crowns to keep off slugs and snai's. Then 
lights were placed on the pits, these being closed entirely only during very 
wet or frosty weather, so as to draw up and protect the blooms. The 
treatment the plants received was indeed precisely that of the Violet pits along- 
side those containing the Christmas Roses.” Christmas Roses enjoy shade and 
deeply trenched soil, being placed, if possible, so that a handlight may be put over the 
crowns where flower buds appear, otherwise the expanded flowers will lose their 
fresh, pure beauty. The following are the best varieties : 


H. Altifolius.—Another name for this is H. niger maximus. This is the most 
beautiful and useful of all the Christmas Roses, being very hardy, strong, and leafy, 
and possessing flowers of dainty colouring, the broad thick florets being white or 
tinted with rose. The stems upon exceptionally strong plants bear three 
flowers, and these when expanded under glass are quite colourless. This is, 
unquestionably, the most satisfactory variety to grow under glass. 

11. n. Bath Variety.—This is a famous variety, which gets its distinctive 
name from the fact that it is much grown in the neighbourhood of Bath ; but its 
culture now is quite general, market growers cultivating it largely for its flowers 
in winter ; they are very pure and of great substance. 

H. n. angustifolius.—As suggested by the name, this has narrow leaves, 
and is quite distinct. Its floaers are pure white. 

H.n. St. Brigid. —This is also catalogued as H. n. Juvernis, and originated, 
we believe, in Ireland, with the late Mrs. Lawrenson, the ‘* St. Brigid ” of many 
charming articles, and renowned for her improved race of Poppy Anemones, or 
“St. Brigid” Anemones, as many call the several beautiful forms, The 
“St. Brigid” variety is quite distinct; the stalks and the leaves are best 
described as apple green, and the flowers are of a pretty cup form and pure white. 

H. n. carnea.— Also known as Apple Blossom, 
doubtless from its soft rose tinting ; the buds are of quite a 
pronounced rose colour, very pleasing against the dark green 
leaves and stems. ‘The flower of this form is quite distinct. 
The petals are not broad, as in the majority of kinds, but 
narrow, and this feature is not unwelcome. There can be 
no mistake about this Hellebore, it being entirely different 
from other kinds. 

H. n. Riverstoni.—-A friend writes us: ‘* This plant 
originated in a County Tipperary garden, Riverston, near 
Nenagh, when Mr. John Bennett-Poe resided there some 
years ago, and set such an excellent example to other amateur 
gardeners in Ireland, as he now does in England.” The 
Riverston variety is one of the best known of the series ; 
it is tall, strong, and very free-flowering, bearing many 
large pure white flowers on tall stems or stalks of apple 
green colouring. This is as important in the garden as the 
Bath or maximus varieties. 

H.n. Alme. Fourcade.—This variety is easily recog- 
nised by its much cupped flowers, pure white, and freely 
produced, 

There are other Hellebores, but those named are the 
most beautiful and useful. 

A Book ABOUT ALPINE PLANTS. 

We think many readers of CounTRY LIFE will value 
the little book about ‘‘ Alpine Plants” written by 
Mr. Clark. ‘* The details are the resu't of long experience 
in the management of the very large collection of alpine 
plants cultivated in the York nurseries.” It is well 
illustrated, the frontispiece representing part of the 
famous rock gaiden in the York nurseries of Messrs. 
Backhouse which we had the pleasure of describing and illus- 
trating a few weeks ago. We wish publishers would 
always give the price of their publications. Evidently 
this little book is not expensive, as it only contains about 
100 pages, but many valuable hints are given about the 
more troublesome Alpines to manage. It is published by 
L, Upcott Gill, 170, Strand, London. To show the 
character of the book we give the following cultural hints 
about the Edelweiss: ‘‘In many places this is found 
difficult to grow, doubtless owing in some degree to over- 
care, as the idea is pretty prevalent that it will only 
grow on a very high place between rocks. I remember 
a gentleman who brought a batch from Switzerland home 
with him, and had it planted on the top of an old castle 
ruin some rooft. high, someone having told him that it 
would not grow in England except in such a position (of 
course, anyone can imagine what would be the conse- 
quence of leaving it there without water or care of any 
kind), I may say it will grow almost as freely as the 
common Cerastium tomentosum. I have seen it used for 
edging beds in the way anyene would use Alyssum or 
Arabis. It likes a nice light, sandy soil in a dry, sunny 
Position, and can be raised freely from seed. Sow in the 
autumn in a dry, warm place, and the young plants can be 
transplanted in the month of May ; if the old plants are 
taken up to replant, it should be done in April or May 
and not in the autumn. G. grandiceps is not so easy to 
gow, a more sheltered place beng required. It is better 
adapted for the rock garden, and should be given a nice 
sunny nook, facing south and protected from the north, 
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Cactus DAHLIAS. 

A correspondent sends a note upon this splendid group of plants, which 
must now receive consideration. Spring is not far off, and those who wish to 
propagate from cuttings should remove the old roots from the store, and plac: 
in bottom heat to promote the growth of cuttings, which may be rooted first 
singly into small pots. The Cactus Dahlia has added a new and brilliant 
beauty to the late summer and autumn garden. We hope raisers will continue 
to strive to obtain varieties that throw their flowers well above the leaves. 
The note states: ‘* The last season was a good one for Cactus Dabhlias, 
My plants bore an enormous quantity of flowers, being covered with 
bloom until well into November.” The following reference to varieties is 
important: ‘Among new kinds Mrs. J. J. Crowe stands pre-eminent, 
with delicate sulphur-yellow flowers, almost resembling those of a Chry- 
santhemum ; it is also very free-flowering and of excellent habit. Innovation 
is the most recent bi-coloured Cactus Dahlia, following in the wake of Arachne 
and Clown. Although the flower is smaller than that of e.ther of these kinds, 
it is very pretty and useful for vases. It is a pity that Arachne hangs i's head, 
for no prettier variety exists. Green’s While, introduced last year, is undoubtedly 
the best white Cactus Dahlia; it is very free, and the flower is supported upon 
a stiff stem. Red Rover is a flower of noble dimensions, brilliant colouring, 
and the flowers show well above the leaves. Of older border varieties 
Magnificent and Standard Bearer should both be largely used ; the well-coloured 
flowers show above the foliage. Of the popular dark-flowered section I find 
Ebony is the most useful when well grown, Uncle Tom is a flower of splendid 
shape and colour, but neither so free nor so large as in the case of Ebony. Of 
other Cactus Dahlias, favourites of mine are Charles Woodbridge, purplish red ; 
Mary Service, he'iotrope buff; Britannia, cream buff; and Bertha Mawley, 
cherry red.” 





CATALOGUES RECKEIVED.—-Seeds: Messrs. John Jefferies and Sons, 
Cirencester. Seeds, Plants, Roots, etc. : Messrs. Gee and Sons, Biggleswade, 
Bedfordshire. Seeds, Begonias, Gladioli, etc.: Messrs. Thomas S. Ware, 
Limited, Hale Farm Nurseries, Feltham, Middlesex. Seeds and Chrysanthemum 
Guide: Mr. H. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nursery, Hither Green, Lewisham. New 
Chrysanthemums: Messrs. Cannell and Sons, Swanley, Kent. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters of difficulty concerning the garden. We are also in touch 
with many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any 
who may require the services of a reliable man. 
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species of merit worth growing, all being equally hardy ” 
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[Feb. 16th, 199], 






i, 


N the fair Kentish land, sometimes spoken of as that of 


Arcadia, because there Sidney wove his phantasies, are 

many beautiful houses and gracious gardens, whereof we 

present to our readers the pictures of another to-day. Lord 

Ronald Sutherland-Gower’s house, with its old English 
picturesqueness and its quaint and varied garden, belongs to 
comparatively modern times, and has been the work of several 
hands. This has been a place chosen by menof artistic imagination, 
who have found delight in beautifying it, and in re-creating and 
moulding it, as it were, to their minds. ‘The original house was 
built by F. R. Lee, R.A., the eminent landscape painter, who 
discovered many subjects for his pencil hereabout, and was accus- 
tomed to solicit the help of Sidney Cooper, R.A., who would paint 
in the animals on sunlit meadows that gave life and animation to 
his scenes. The house, then known as Culver Hill, was little more 
than a ferme ornée or country retreat, and now forms the east end of 
the present mansion. This was built by Devey, the architect, early 
in the fifties, for Mr. James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam- 
hammer, and a man of rare taste, artistic judgment, and skill, who 
appropriately named the house Hammerfield. The earlier portion, 
which had ugly flat windows, was cleverly masked by picturesque 
gables to correspond with Devey’s new work. This older part of 


HAMMERFIELD, 
PENSHURST, . . 


THE SEAT OF . . 


Lord Ronald Sutherland-Gower. 


—— << 
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the house is that nearest the rose garden, while the western portion 
of the mansion, with its charming adaptations of timber-framed 
construction, and the centre are Devey’s, as is also the quaint and 
beautiful cottage. The present sculpture gallery, which is 
4oft. long, was one of Mr. Nasmyth’s workshops, _ there 
being a room of the same size over it, now a picture gallery 
and billiard-room. These workshops, which were _ little 
more than barns, Lord Ronald decorated and connected with 
the house by a covered way of red tiles and woodwork, and their 
walls are hung with rich crimson, and each has a dado of rush 
matting, and the woodwork is black relieved by lines of gold. The 
windows in both galleries are of stained glass, emblazoning the 
arms of the various alliances of the Sutherland family. Opening 
from the upper, or picture gallery, is a room formerly Mr. 
Nasmyth’s observatory, immediately under the conical roof, now 
converted into a study for Mr. Frank Hird, Lord Ronald Gower's 
adopted son, which is square in shape, the high circular roof 
giving it a charming effect. It is interesting to know that this 
roof formerly rotated as an astronomical dome, to allow the 
telescope that stood in the centre of the room upon a heavy stone 
pedestal (now moved to the bastion, and used as a pedestal for the 
figure of Marie Antoinette) to sweep any part of the sky. Where 
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the roof rises from the wall there was the necessary machinery 
for causing it to revolve, but this has been taken down and the 
space filled up with wood, upon which all round the room the 
following, taken from an old sundial, runs in gold letters : 
** Time flies ; suns rise and shadows fall : 
Let it pass by: Love reigns for ever over all.” 

This study may also be reached by a picturesque flight of stone 
steps from the terrace. 

While we are speaking of the art arrangements of the house, 
it may be interesting to say that Lord Ronald has done no work 
in sculpture since he completed his twelve years’ labour on the 
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Shakespeare Monument which he gave to the town of Stratford- 
on-Avon in 1888. A reproduction of that famous work, with its 
figure of Shakespeare and its admirable representations of 
Hamlet, Lady Macbeth, Falstaff, and Prince Hal, is on the 
pedestal in the rose garden.. Besides the bronze reproduction of 
his statue of Marie Antoinette on her way to execution, which 
occupies a prominent position on the garden bastion—the original 
is at Grosvenor House—other works of Lord Ronald are in the 
garden and add a great deal to its interest. There are bronze 
statuettes of Gladstone and Disraeli at the top of the terrace steps, 
a bronze of Victor Hugo on the balustrade outside the garden 
room, and a reproduction of 
his **Old Guard” on _ the 
terrace wall, the original of 
which is in the orangery at 
Windsor Castle. 

When Mr. Nasmyth took 
Culver Hill no garden lay 
below the terrace, there being 
then in that place only an 
open field. Sir Joseph Paxton, 
the celebrated designer of the 
gardens of the Crystal Palace, 
laid out the pleasaunce of the 
new Hammerfield, which con- 
sists of thirteen acres, and is 
so richly planted that the 
house is visible, even from the 


only through vistas which 
Lord Ronald has cut. One 
great charm of the gardens is 
in their wide variety and the 
characteristic brick walks. Of 
these the long walk, nearly 
4ooft. in length, runs through 
a plantation of firs, and has 
near its centre a maze, which 
is one great mass of azaleas and 
rhododendrons, the fragrance 
and colour being the delight of 
the early summer here. Koses, 
herbaceous plants, and Medi- 
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nearer parts of the grounds,: 
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borders upon either side. The long walk runs from the Brighton 
Walk, also of brick with charming steps, upon the balustrades of 
which are vases of flowers, and is bordered by a row of superb 
elms. It forms a terrace above the tennis Jawn. There are 
some extremely fine trees, a Wellingtonia at the end of the lower 
lawn being regarded as one of the tallest in England. 

The lower parts of the gardens, with their moss-covered 
pathways running beneath glades of fir, beech, and _ birch, 
have been dubbed the German Forest, because of the great 
likeness thereabout to the woods of Baden-Baden. The rhodo- 
dendrons and azaleas are everywhere in the greatest profusion, 
and in the early summer the remotest parts of the garden are 
ablaze with colour. In front of the house are some fine 
American oaks and one or two maples, which have wonderful 
autumn tints, and all over the grounds are fine specimens of 
nearly every variety of conifer, planted by Mr. Nasmyth with 
the idea of giving every shade of green in harmonious grouping. 
Owing, however, to the trees having been allowed to grow 
without any cutting, this plan has been somewhat obscured, but 
Lord Ronald, by thinning out all superfluous growth, is gradually 
bringing out the full effect of Mr. Nasmyth’s scheme in planting. 
The rose garden, which is at the end of the house and opens from the 
terrace with the Shakespeare monument, has been made by Lord 
Ronald from a confused tangle of conifers, rhododendrons, and 
other shrubs, which almost hid the remarkably fine sumach tree 
by the terrace wall. The lawn, surrounded by a brick walk and 
faced by a great herbaceous border below the terrace, is 
delightfully formal, with clipped Irish yews in the centre of each 
bed, and balls of box at the corners. Richness, therefore, of 
character, variety, and the delight of hue in leaf and flower, may 
be described as the great charm of the lovely gardens of 
Hammerfield. 


THE GRAND PRIX . | 
ble. DO Caro. 








r | NHIS is a year which will be long remembered at Monte Carlo Copyright THE GABLES. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
as elsewhere, but there especially, because they have nothing to 
compensate the loss of the Grand Prix, for which shooters from all victories refrained from shooting, so that England was unrepresented for the first 
quarters flock, attracted by the principal pigeon shooting prize of time on record. If anywhere in the world Englishmen might have been 
the year. It was fixed for January 24th, but on the 22nd Queen expected to amuse themselves it was at Monte Carlo, where amusement and 
Victoria died, the band ceased to play, and all those English visitors business are so very mixed, for business stops for nothing anywhere: and how 
who had arrived in the hopes of once more turning the tide of Continental much of business there is in pigeon shooting those who train for the great shoot 
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can best answer. Upon occasions I have: known as many as 1,009 practice birds 
being employed by a shooter before he thought himself fit to go to Monte Carlo 
to contend for the work of art and £800 added to a stake of £8 each. This is 
a very expensive training, as the best blue rocks are worth from 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
each. It follows that the ordinary hotel and travelling expenses are compara- 
tively a small portion of the total when the Grand Prix du Casino is in view. — It 
was all the more credit to the Englishmen that they did not shoot for the post 
of honour as well as the money value. In fact their action only emphasises 
what happened everywhere, for by the morning of January 23rd sport had ceased 
to exist for the British, ceased, too, by universal individual intuition, and not 
by the necessity for agreemeut, 

Englishmen have won the prize eleven times, and this is three more than 
any other nation, for next best comes Italy, whose men have won it eight times. 
ut it must not be forgotten that English victories nearly all took place during 
the early part of the event, and that we have been prictically nowhere since. 
The reason for this may be found in our changed ideils I am very sure that 
in the early days of the Grand Prix no English winner would have contem- 
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plated the possibility of a time arriving when a victory would no.longer be 
regarded by his countrymen as a proof of superior marksmanship ; and yet that 
time has arrived, and the champion pigeon shooter of to-day is not necessarily 
regarded as more than a moderate shot or even a duffer with the gun. 
Possibly he is tip-top, but the pigeon record is not taken as proof of it. The 
first took p'ace in 1872, a date peculiar in our British annals of sport for that 
which sufficientiy explains that from the inception of the event until now pigeon 
shooting has teen dec.ining in our insular estimation. But befyre coming to 
the reasons, here are the facts: 


1872, Winner Mr. G. L. Loril'ard (American). 


1873 u Mr. J. Lee, V.C., C.B. (English). 
1874 - Sir W. Call, Bart. (English). 

1875 25 Captain Aubrey L. Patton (English). 
1876 9 ” 9 9° %° 
1877 ‘ Mr. W. Arundel Yeo (English). 


1878 3 Mr. H. Cholmondeley Pennel (English). 
1879 ” 


Mr. R. R. C. Hopwood (English). 
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1880 Winner Count M'chel Esterhazy (Hungarian). 


1881 es M. Godfrey Camaner ( Belgian). 
1882 an Count de St. Quintin (French). 
1883 5 Mr. H. J. Roberts (English). 
1884 - Count ce Caserta (Italian). 


1885 s M. Leon Dorlodot (Belgian). 
1886 as Signor Guidicini (Italian). 


That represents the first half of the event, and during that time England 


had won it eight times out of fifteen, Italy twice; but in the next fifteen years 
a wreat change occurs : 


1887 Winner Count Galine (Italian). 


1888 * Mr. Seaton (English). 

1889 = Mr. Valentine Dicks (English). 
1890 " Signor Guidicini (Italian). 

1891 - Count Lucca Gajoli (Italian). 
1892 fs Count Tranttmansdorff (Austrian). 


1893 Winner Signor Guidicini (Italian), 
1894 - Count Zichi (Austrian). 


1895 5 Signor Benvenuti (Italian). 

1896 zs M. Journu (M. Galfond) (French), 
1897 pe Signor Graselli (Italian). 

1898 - Mr. Curl.ng (English). 

1899 66 M. Mongorge (French). 

1900 is Count O'Brien (Spaniard), 

1901 i M. Guyot (French). 


It will be seen that in the last half of the 
period England only won three times out of 
fifteen, Italy six, and France three. Our 
shooters, therefore, took more than half of the 
prizes of the first period, and only one-fifth of 
those of the second. This at first sight looks 
as if we were not improving as shots, and as if 
the Continentals were beating us on our merits, 
But this view will 1.ot bear examination. When 
the prize was started in 1872 pigeon shooting 
was at its height in this country, and anyone 
who could rival the deeds. of Captain Ross at the 
traps had a right to think himself, and to be 
considered, an expert with the shot-gun. The 
Prince of Wales, now King, was a frequent 
shooter, as the Queen was a frequent spectator 
of pigeon shooting at Hurlingham, but it so 
happened that this year was the best ever known 
both in Scotland and England for grouse 
shooting ; and the most wonderful work with 
the gun ever then accomplished was performed 
by the late Sir Frederick Milbank on_ the 
Wemmergill Moors in the North of England, 
Sir Frederick killed to tis own gun in a single 
day just as many brace of grouse as there are 
days in the year, bar one—364 brace—it is 
an easy way of remembering the exact number— 
and this was so far above anything ever before 
accomplished, so much beyond what the Maharaja 
Dhuleep Singh had done in the same good season, 
when shooting alone, whereas Sir Frederick was 
shosting with a party of six, that the superiority 
of the latter’s method no longer required argu- 
ment in its support. 

His method was driving the game, whereas 
that of the Indian Princ: was shooting -over 
several brace of dogs hunted by as many keepers, 
on parallel but different beats, when the Prince 
had nothing to do but to change guns and ride 
quickly from one point to another. In this 
manner he accounted for 220 brace of grouse 
in the day. Not much of a comparison against 
the 364 of Sir F. Milbank, but far less as com- 
pared with the results of h’s party’s shooting. 
The Prince’s bag was fairly compared, as that 
of the results of the moor, with the day's 
bag of 2,074 grouse obtained by Sir Frederick’s 
party on that August 20th. Coupled to this 
discovery of the best method of bringing birds 
within range of the guns was the inability of 
many good shots at the traps, and at game in 
every other method, to hit these driven Lirds. 
This d.fficulty was not experienced by everyone, 
but most people did find it and talked al out it 
very freely. Moreover, those who could hit 
them did not forget to ridicule the men who 
thought they were good shots, because they 
could account for a succession of birds fluttering up 
before a dog’s nose. There was not much in the 
last arzument, it is true, because by that time grouse had learnt the art of taking 
care of themselves very well, and they generaliy give the gun none too much 
time to find the mark before they were out of range. But a much more theo- 
retically telling thing was said about the shooters over dogs and those who walk in 
line; it was said that if the birds sat well to dogs there was no skill required to kill 
them, and if they did not it was cruelty to shoot at them. At first sight this 1s 
conv. ncing, on piper, it cannot very well be denied, and it told to this extent, 
that there practically was no answer to make to it as far as pigeon shooting 
went. The guns were handicapped at such distances as to make it certain that, 
on the average of shoot.nz, they would all sometimes hit their birds without killing 
them—that is, wounding them, which every true sportsman repudiates. But 1! 
the pigeon shooters saw things in this light, and if the majority of British 
shooters gaye it up for one or both of the reasons stated al.ove, grouse shooters 
did not give up walking after their dogs, and they had on their side reason 
which the pigeon shooters had not. 

One of the most famous moors of the North of England was High 
whereon the late Duke of Beaufort killed 15 483 grouse in that year in nineteen 
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dav's’shooting ; but the wriler possesses a letter from the Duke, in which he declares 
that one of his principal reisons for sport is his seare. after health. It can 
hardly be contendel that grouse driving is as health-giving, by means of fresh 
air and exercise, as is walking after dogs, for in the latter exercise the same 
number of birds will give infinitely more walking, and many more days of sport ; 
but besides this good reason for continuing the practice of walking after dogs, 
those who did it had a far better one. They could admit that the grouse which 
got up and flew away was not in itself difficult as long as a man was cool and 
collected ; but they could point to the unquestioned fact that the man who could 
walk the hills and peat hags without a heart-beat extra, or any effect on his 
wind and nerves, was never born, and that, therefore, grouse shooting 
over dogs was not only a test of aiming, but a trial of the man as a man. 
It is not without good reason that pigeon shooting has fallen in favour now, when 
shooting over dogs is recovering the p »pularity it lost, for a time, on the ground 
of preservation. For a period it was thought very bad for a moor to dog it first 
and shoot grouse by driving a‘terwards. Ilowever, Sir John Glidstone, who 
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kills 4.000 brace a year en his moor in these two ways, and others, have 
disproved all that, and have shown that driving is as good for the moors after 
dozging as it is without it. 

The Grand Prix du Casino, as before related, went this year to France, as 
M. Guyot of Lyons, who shot for the first time for the prize, and only hezan pigeon 
shooting last year, carried off the silver bowl and 17,98ofr. by killing fifteen 
birds out of sixteen shot at. It should be said that the distance for the first 
three birds is twenty-six metres, and that for the remainder of the twelve is 
twenty-seven metres. The rest only ran to four birds before dividing the four 
shooters who were equal at starting the ties. M. R. Mongorge (France), who 
won the event in 1899, stood back one metre in consequence of his previous 
win, and divided second and third with Signor Catenacci from Italy, who, 
between them, got over 14,000fr, Count de Robiano (Belgium) was fourth. 
Count O’Brien, who won for Spain last year, was, for his victory, put back two 
metres, but nevertheless shot well. 

ARGUS OLIVE. 


COTTAGE DATRIES IN ANGLESEY. 


N Holy Island, or Holyhead Island, the part of 
Anglesey from which these illustrations come, the 
appearance of the country closely resembles what 
may be seen in the North of Scotland and the 
Orkney Islands. There is a great scarcity of trees, 

though most of the gentlemen’s seats are surrounded by groves 
and plantations ; but 
the open agricultural 
land is practically 
treeless. Fields are 
large, and divided by 
dry stone dykes, 
which, however, are 
not like those in the 
North, being broader 
and, in many places, 
overgrown with whin 
and other coarse 
vegetation, so that 
they almost have the 
appearance of rough 
hedges. The surface 
is greatly diversified. 
Holyhead Mountain 
dominates the whole 
landscape, but every- 
where there are 
hillocks from which 
grey rocks protrude, 
and great patches of 
gorse and much 
boggy waste, leaving 
the impression that 
not more than half of 
the land can be de- 
scribed as cultivable. 
Several broad sheets of water, that seem to call aloud for drainage, 
lie in the midst of the fields, and in going about you constantly 
come in view of the seashore and the Atlantic dashing on it. 
Up and down in hill and hollow lie the little steadings. In the 
fields are black Welsh cattle, and sometimes a more or less well- 
bred shire colt or filly, showing that in this district the art of 
breeding horses is not unknown. 

A look into one of the old dwellings makes one think they 
must be a hardy race who labour in these fields, for one wet 
winter in a typical Anglesey cottage (old style) would certainly do 
lormost men. Outside the cottage does not look out of place in that 
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wild, rough country. The walls are of the native stone, and the 
roof of weather-worn thatch. Inside it exhibits nearly all the 
faults a cottage can have. To begin at the bottom, there is 
no floor except the original mud—a mere puddle in wet days, 
which can certainly be of no great advantage to a class of men 
whose bane is rheumatism. There is a large open picturesque 
fireplace with a 
chimney - nook — an 
artist would call it 
very jolly to look at, 
but comfort does not 
come in much. By 
the by, you still find 
women here who do 
their baking in the 
ashes, and splendid 
loaves some of them 
produce, so true it is 
that the born artist is 
better than her tools. 
The cottage is one- 
roomed and _ one- 
storeyed. But for a 
sheet of calico 
stretched across in 
place of ceiling, you 
would see the beams, 
rafters, and rough 
inside of the thatch. 
In order to produce 
what they call in 
Scotland a “ but and 
ben,” the beds are 
arranged to divide 
the chamber in two, 
but at the best there 
is a considerable amount of indecent overcrowding. It is 
to replace some of these horrible dwellings that Lord Stanley 
of Alderley has on his Penrhos property been building houses, 
of which we present a few typical examples. That the 
occupants are not farm servants, who hereabouts follow 
the old patriarchal custom and feed with their masters, should 
be borne in mind. They are for the most part small holders 
engaged in the dairying business. Milk is the chief source of 
income, but as Holyhead is not equal to taking ail that could be 
sent in, butter-making is a subsidiary industry that turns the 
surplus into cash. It is not followed very scientifically. The 
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cows are purchased 
anrually, and little 
attempt is made to 
form a good milking 
herd ; indeed it could 
not be, as there is 
no way of insuring 
that each animal 
comes of a_ good 
milking strain, as 
could easily be done 
if calves were reared. 
The old-fashioned 
style of butter- 
making with large 
churns, some of 
which are driven by 
steam power, is still 
in vogue. One 
reason for churning 
the whole of the milk 
is that in Wales 
there is a popular 
taste for butter-milk, 
which sells easily. 
The butter is of a 
very high quality, 
and commands as 
good a price as 
Danish, though we are sorry to learn that colouring material 
is employed, the Welsh consumer apparently not having learned 
as yet that butter is not naturally yellow, but pale in winter. 
No accounts are kept, and, though one kept asking and asking, 
it was impossible to find anybody who knew either how much 
milk each cow gave or what quantity was required to make 
a pound of butter. Till this much is learned, or till exact 
accounts are kept, it would be hopeless to expect much 
improvement in an industry wherein competition always tends 
to become keener. 

Now in such a country as we have described it would be 
quite out of keeping to erect 
such ornate cottages as 
befit the leafy lanes and 
fields of Kent or Sussex. 
The material to hand is 
a hard, dark grey stone, 
eminently suitable to the 
stern landscape, whereas the 
really picturesque homes of 
England are mostly — built 
of timber or soft chalk ; 

besides, where the 
original dwellings 
ie were so bad, the 


7 first points to be 
| 






attended to were 
comfort and 
utility. Our first 
photograph shows 
a substantial cot- 
tage erected near 
Penrhos — within the park, in fact —in 1889. As may be 
guessed from the figure in front, the gun, and the terrier dog, it is 
at present inhabited by a rabbit-catcher. But from the plans that 
are alsoshown it will be seen that it would make an excellent house 
for a small holder, there being on the ground floor a kitchen, a 
chamber—used as a bedroom—a pantry, and a neat little dairy, 
while there are three bedrooms above. Since it was put up 
several others have been erected from the same model at 
Holyhead, Khoscobfyn, and Llandryfgarm. The cost ranged 
from £162 to £167 
each, the tenant in each 
case doing the cartage. 
Probably this will be 
considered a very reason- 
able amount indeed; yet 
if the house were let to 
an ordinary tenant it 
would be hopeless to 
expect more than from 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. a week 
for it, that being the 
usual rent of the neigh- 
bourhood. Needless to 
say, the rabbit-catcher 
sits rent free. 

The next photograph 
is that of a very comfort- 
able homestead, built for 
a little eight-acre 
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holding in the parish 
of Bodedern. It was 
put up in 1899 at 
a cost of £164 
1s. 5d., inclusive of 
cartage. Though 
devoid of anything 
in the shape of cheap 
ornament, it is as 
suitable as a house 
could well be for the 
purpose for which it 
was designed, and the 
tenants seem exceed- 


ingly well pleased 
with it. Lord 


Stanley takes a great 
pride in his dairies, 
and this is a_par- 
ticularly clean and 
convenient one. Like 
the rest, it is done 
over with Minton 
tiles. To give an 
idea of what they 
are like we show a 
photograph of one of 
the tiles in another 
Bodedern dairy. It 
was taken inside the dairy in December, and so, as might have 
been expected, it is not quite so clear as one could have wished. 
How this particular tile came to be made was as follows: Lord 
Stanley was much struck with the Welsh name of the place, 
Baban Aradh, which, being interpreted, signifies ‘‘ The Boy with 
the Plough,” and so he devised this most appropriate ornament. 

Our third house is one of more pretentious character, 
approaching more nearly the standard of a farmhouse. It is 
situate at Cae Fable, Holyhead, and similar houses have been 
erected elsewhere on the estate, the price ranging from £250 to 
£263, exclusive of 
tiling in the dairies, 
and the tenants doing 
their own cartage. 
The holding to which 
this house is attached 
is one of twenty-two 
acres. The ground 
plan shows a dairy, 
pantry, and parlour 
on the ground floor, 
and there are three 
bedrooms above, one 
of which is utilised 
as an extremely snug 
little smoking-room. 
One characteristic of 
these new houses of 
















































































Lord Stanley’s 
deserves to be noted, 
though we do not 
recommend it for 
imitation ; this is the doing away with a back door, and having 
only one entrance. Lord Stanley’s idea is that this is more 
comfortable, since it avoids draughts; and something has to 
be said for that in a country so very open and windy. Modern 
hygiene, however, demands that a house shall have a free current 
of air blowing through, and unless there is something very 
exceptional in the situation, this is what we would recommend, 
even though the Penrhos tenantsdeclared to a man—or rather to 
a woman—that the arrangement suited them in every particular. 
They seem, indeed, to 
be a very happy, thriv- 
ing set of Welsh people. 
When the depression 
came it affected Angle- 
sey almost as slightly 
as it did Cheshire, 
thanks, perhaps, to the 
variegated character of 
the tillage. Very little 
reliance is placed on 
grain, the chief occupa- 
tion, other than that of 
dairying, being the rear- 
ing of calves and their 
sale asstore cattle. The 
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cottagers may not make 
fortunes, but experience 
has shown that in the 
worst of times they are 
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able to extract a livelihood from the soil. 
It is the writer’s misfortune that his 
conversation with them was but limited, 
for the men speak only Welsh, a language 
foreign tohim. Yet he saw many of the 
same faces years ago, and to tind the 
same people on the same _ estate, and 
bearing the obvious marks of increased 
comfort, is about as good a proof as one 
could wish to have of their well-doing. 
We may add that there are one or two 
beautiful farmhouses; but it seems more 
profitable, if not quite so picturesque, to 
dwell on these plain and useful cottage 
dairies. 


FORRARD . . 
AWAY! 


SOUTHERLY wind and a cloudy sky is 
the huntsman’s prayer, and_ every 
fence practicable and every fox beaven- 
born his ideal of Heaven. Fox- 
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hunting is the profession of the idle classes, and the devoted lives 
passed in its service give abundant evidence as to the engrossing 
nature of the sport. But the men of England have of late been busy hunting 
other things than foxes; the battle-drum has usurped the place of the familiar 
“‘view-holloa !” and all the cheery hunting parties have set sail for that trouble- 
some quarter of the globe on which England’s eyes have been so painfully 


focussed. 


The pertinent question put to the old homeland by one of the 


war correspon‘lents, ‘*What are the gentlemen of England about? Fox- 


hunting?” ~=received a 
tremendous answer ere 
the question was asked, 
for the gentlemen of 
England, having qualified 
in that most _ efficient 
school, the hunting-field, 
were even then buckling 
on their swords and 
preparing eagerly to enlist 
in any sort of capacity so 
long as they could get a 
chance of fighting for 
their country and avenging 
the deaths of their 
brothers and comrades. 

A blue and early 
morning, a soft grey sky. 
broken by _ glittering, 
golden streaks, with the 
bare branches of the wet 
trees standing out against 
the gleaming light.- A 
mild, fresh wind drifting 
across a_ heathy brake 
stretching in undulations 
to the far-distant skyline. 
Everything in the shape ol 
onerous duty left behind 
within the four confined 
walls of a dwelling-house, 
every species of dull 
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For to kill a fox is a crime that ranks with 
murder in the grass countries. 

**Oh, father, do look at those dogs, how 
they are barking and wagging their tails!” cries a 
very small, excited child who is riding a d mirutive 
pony which the M.F.H. is holding by a leading 
rein. 

‘*There are no dogs, my child,” he says, 
admonishing her sadly; ‘*they have no tails, and 
no one has ever heard a hound bark.” 

The somewhat crestfallen child is, however, 
hastily comforted by the kindly colonel, who 
enquires if she can read, which having ascertained, 
he promises to lend her ‘‘Jorrocks.” ‘* You'll 
soon: learn all atout it there, and find more use‘ul 
information than in ‘Markham’s History’ and 
*Colenso’s Arithmetic’ both added _ together,” 
asserts this ardeat sportsman confidently in his zeal 
to teach the young idea how to shoot. 

‘* Tt is extraordinary the amount of discrepancy 
about hunting shown by people who ought to know 
better,” begins the M.F.II. captiously, while the 
child wonders whether ‘* Jorrocks ” is by Grimm or 
Hans Andersen. ‘* Now, even in John Peel there 
are two mistakes ; he should not have been leading 
his hounds-—they should have been leading him, and 
he had no right to be going yoicking about before 
he had found his fox.” 

‘*Peel’s view-holloa would awaken the dead 


or the fox from his lair in the morning—quite right, quite true,” joins in someone 
else. ‘‘ Reminds me of an idiot I met when we were out with the Pykedale 
drawing Hayward’s Spinney ; he had hired a horse for the day without evidently 
knowing anything of the matter. The huntsman, who was some way ahead, 
had just found a fox ard given a view-holloa, when this wretched fellow took 
it into his head it would bea fine thing for him to do the same. ‘ What are 
you making that noise for? Can’t you hold your tongue?’ I cried, for the fool 


had as near as anything Lrought all the hounds back upon us off the scent 
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care forgotten as a thing of naught, for what man can harhour anger or ill- 
will when astride of a fleet-paced steed, riding full speed across country under 


the open face of a boundless sky ? 
‘* By hill and holt to follow, 


Hound and horn and huntsman’s holloa, 
Follow! follow! where they lure us; follow, follow as we may ! 


Horn and hound are chiming gladly, 


Hforse and man are vieing madly 


In the glory of the gallop, forty minutes on the grass !” 


The way Englishmen take their amusements has bec »me a cynical proverb, and 
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well-bred indifference is 
used for some reason to 
conceal most of their 
emotions. A_ gravely 
weary M.F.H., whom, 
but for a certain gleam 
in his eyes, no one 
would - suppose to 
be enjoying himself, 
draws rein on the brow 
of the moorland, and, 
adjusting an eye-glass, 
surveys the land below 
and awaits proceedings 
in company with a small 
cluster of the hunt. 

‘* They'll draw the 
covert blank,” drawls a 
red-faced colonel; ‘I 
heard an ugly story 
about the keeper here. 
If it is true, the man 
ought to be shot.” 


199 

Whyte Melville 
* sought to establish this 
same point, though in 
somewhat milder language, 
when he wrote : 


**At the end of the wood 
the old farmer in 
brown, 

As he holds up his cap in 
the air, 

Though at heart he’s as 
keen as if youth were 
still green, 

Yet (a secret all sports- 
men should know) 

Not a word will he say till 
the fox is away, 

Then he gives you a 
real Tally-ho !” 


And the creator of the 
immortal Jorrocks dilates 
in breathless strain on the 
same theme. ‘‘See! a 
sudden thrill shoots 
through the field, though 
not a hound has spoken ; 
no, not even a whimper 
been heard. It is Speed’s 
new cap rising from the 
dip of the ground at the 
low end of the covert, and 


now having seen the fox ‘right well awav,’ as he says, he gives such a ringing 
view holloa as startles friend Echo, and brings the eager pack pouring and 


screeching to the cry.” 


They knew how to hunt in Featherbedfordshire, and 


Dicky Boggledike and his whips fully understood the science of their profession, 
Most pursuits have certain technical questions always associated with them, 
and the three common questions that circulate in a hunting country are 


invariably; Where was 


the meet? Did you kill? Who was out? The 


greatest of the three net infrequently being the last, for a hunt is a social 
coterie, and, like every gathering of men and women, is Lound to promote that 


most proper study 
of mankind, the 
study of one 
another. But it is 
an open-air 
association, em- 
bracing the rigour 
of riding with 
fresh, blue, early 
mornings and 
yellow afternoon 
suns that set at 
five o'clock, and 
produces a_ spirit 
of comradeship. in 
people who may 
be quite unaware 
of each  other’s 
names and designa- 
tions, Yet half 
the people who 
hunt care nothing 
for hunting, just 
as men who 
have never been 
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on the outside of a horse in their lives, may be the keenest of sportsmen, 
moved to unaccountable exultation by the sound of a horn, and almost 
to tears by the sight of a pink coat. Such is one of the strange 
freaks an unkind heredity plays on its victims, for many a_ hapless city 
clerk, in these days of vanishing incomes, had as his forefather some hard- 
riding fox-hunter, and yearns alter the forbidden sport with an intensity no book- 
keeping can divert, and a pathos no ledger can quench. There were giants 
upon the earth in those old days before all the mighty hunting men were dead 
and gone ; through the mists of the past they may still be seen, a ghostly pack 
that goes a-hunting in dreams—the burly Jorrocks shoving his ‘‘ hugly beast’s ” 
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Roman nose through an almost unnegotiable bul'finch, gay, dare-devil Lindsay 
Gordon, before his exile ‘‘down under,” ‘‘as once again from Barl:ly Holt he 
set the pick of the Quorn,” and that man who can never wholly die to his 
friends, Whyte Melville, riding to meet the death of all deaths he wanted to 
die, all unconscious'y as he rode singing his own and every hunting man’s true 
epitaph : 


‘*T have lived my life—I am nearly done— 
I kave played the game all round, 
But I freely admit that the best of my fun 
I owe it to horse and to hound.” 
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BOOK IIL—LOVE’S SIN. 


CHAPTER V. 
Tur MARRIAGE FEAST. 


N the long hall the marriage feast was set. Above, the low- 
vaulted roof held dimness in its breast, a brooding cloud 
above the ruddy torchlight. Karadac and his bride sat high 
enthroned upon a dais, and about them a great flare of 
torches multiplied, for so the Count had given command, 

being fain that all men should behold the loveliness, the ineffabie 
loveliness—which filled his fancy—of his bride. Yet even there, 
between the leaping tongues of flame, the shadows from the roof 
slid down the walls and snatched away an instant’s light. 

Drogo de Barantin stood apart and watched the scene with 
rheumy eyes that held the salt of tears. The bride—his child, 
his Gundred—throned beside her lord, and he himself, her father, 
by some crafty bedevilment sworn to silence and cut off from all 
the honour due to him. Gundred wedded to the Count of 
Gersay—his wish fulfilled at last, but surely it was turned to 
ashes in his mouth! Gundred, always heretofore a loving 
daughter and submissive, had bidden him depart to Rozel, for, 
said she, words are dangerous. Yet when had he, Drogo de 
Barantin, spoken any but wise words ? 

Like some old pantaloon, bewitched to dumbness, he hung 
the long day through upon the fringes of the marriage tragedy. 
His touch would linger on the sleeve of some more lucky guest, 
till men turned with mocking eyes upon him and laughed one to 
the other as he slipped away, murmuring in his beard reproaches 
and sound argument which his oath to Gundreéd stifled from free 
speech. 

He stood deserted by the great lower door through which 
scullions and cooks jostled each other, bearing huge dishes for the 
board. Few torches lightened the smoky darkness here, but he 
could see rough-haired and unkempt heads of fisherfolk and serfs 
wagging in the gloom, and uncouth faces wide with laughter. In 
peevish longing he looked up the lines of guests to the board’s 
head where Gundred queened it at her husband's side. 

The suspense and shame of the hour, when a chance joke 
from some drunken guest might bring down all the frail building 
of her happiness, had brought a heavy flush to her cheek, but, 
always cold and proud, Gundred had gained in these latter days 
a new majesty of mien, a royalty of sadness. .And dark Karadac 
the imperious was not himself, he was another; gay, light- 
hearted, hissombrous moods thrown off, but— Drogo shook his 
head—'twas because the venom of his fever lingered yet-in him, 
left him clinging to false visions in a world turned upside down. 
Algitha, Algitha!—hear his speaking now, calling her Algitha 
whose hand he held! Algitha, whom all the world knew these 
past thirty years to be Gundred, his daughter, the Sieur of 
Rozel’s daughter and heiress of broad lands, no beggar Saxon 
maid. 

*‘ Drogo de Barantin, what do-you here?” said a cold voice 
in his ear, and Drogo shook like a leaf upon a stormy wind, 

A tall cowled form stood by him. 

‘And who hath a better right than I to witness these my 
daughter’s bridals?”’ asked Barantin tremulously. 

‘None, if you held your due place thereat.” 

Drogo called up his old assurance. 

“Why, so I said, good father, but they would not listen. 





Here am I cast out from board and feasting, forbidden high 
lodgment by the bride—which is in truth my due—and sworn to 
keep myself in cornered silence.” 

““And you have obeved? You also lend yourself to your 
lord’s deception? No further quibbles, I pray of you! It is 
enough that Karadac is mortally deceived.” 

Drogo de Barantin peered up beneath the coarse hood. 

‘‘ Karadac is mad!” he whispered. ‘Are not you Ulake, 
the Hermit of the Rock? Then, good Ulake, take it upon the 
word of one who is Duke William's trusted servant that Karadac 
is mad!” 

‘*No, you do dupe me! Karadac has been deceived—how 
I know not, by the craft of Tonstain—why I know not.” 

“« Deceived ?—-but Gundred loves him—loves the Count 
beyond the force of words! She would die for him,” urged the 
little shaking man. 

* Aye, loves him. That tells the story in itself. By fraud 
she has secured him. Let me pass! Here before the world, 
at this great feast, I will unstop his ears, even though his eyes be 
sealed |” 

But Drogo clung to him. 

“ Ulake, good Ulake, be not rash. I myself, if I could talk 
with him but one little hour, would show him all the reasonable- 
ness of this marriage. I would point out that the Algitha he 
dreams of is but a Saxon witch; I would point out, since 
Heaven had blinded him, what concern has he further with hair 
that golden is or black, all colours being the same to his lost 
eyes. See you not my argument? Karadac is hot-blooded, and 
has been wrongfully wrath with me ere now, but this is so plain 
a truth it cannot fail to reach him, The fever overturned his 
brain, Ulake, but sound counsel such as mine will work the 
cure.” 

A deep voice that silenced the clamour rang down along the 
hall. | Karadac stood upon his feet and called upon his lieges. 

‘‘ Have you not heard, good friends, the Romance of the 
Picture? How I first gazed upon my lady’s face—not as you 
do look upon it now in its native snow and rose, but on her fair 
presentment in which some wonder-handed man had painted all 
her golden beauty. Would you not look on both, and see how 
far my bride transcends her mirrored loveliness? Goyault ! 
Sieur Goyault, you who won my Lady Algitha from death——” 

A hoarse drunken laugh rose to the smoke-hung rafters. 
Goyault lifted his face from the shelter of his hand, and scowled 
upon the roysterers. 

** Aye, Goyault won Algitha! ”’ shouted a boid voice. 

Karadac smiled. The wine was high in every man-—what 
wonder if the sight of Algith:. in her sweet beauty fired some 
wild brain to folly ? 

** Go, Goyault, and bring here the picture from the chapel.” 

“Bid him fetch Algitha!”’ again shouted the wild voice. 
And amongst the maddened crew the suggestion grew in favour, 
as some lewd jest to be played off in laughter. 

Goyault rose and slowly left the hall. Now indeed he had 
time to be thankful that Algitha, the true Algitha, moved by 
more than some wind of woman’s humour, had jealously refused 
to ride from Gros-Nez for the bridal feast. Trouble was in the 
air. 

Meantime Karadac whispered of love and a whole world’s 
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admiration in the dull ear of Gundred, while Tonstain, standing 
upright at the board with frowning brows, sent a sharp mandate 
{rom ear to ear that the ill was now done, and if lord Karadac 
should to-night learn his betrayal, whose head would stand 
to-morrow on its shoulders? Had they not all looked on in silence 
as he pledged his troth? Would Karadac forgive? Nay, in hot 
blood his sword, for all his blindness, would find more hearts 
than one. Let them beware ! 

The warning sobered for the moment those who heard. 
But Gundred, looking on the wine-flushed faces, knew her time 
was short. To-night within the hour, if all went well, she 
would ride forth with her lord to some hidden haunt among the 
hills, where it was his will that their first days of love should 
pass, a spot unknown and solitary, and they two alone, living as 
simply as the serfs, find love’s fulfilment in each other. If she 
could compass this before the charm of his blindness were 
broken for Karadac, then she could count on a space of 
happiness for both, A little time to show him that her soul 
held all he lacked of love; a little time to taste life’s sweetness ; 
a fleeting hour it must be, yet, once enjoyed, her own. 

Perhaps a deep hope lived in her unaware that she could fix 
his love immutably, and naught evermore prevail against her. 
But Goyault’s words echoed through her thought, the words 
uttered in the chapel when first the fatal picture came among 
them to breed woe: ‘It is the whole we love, the whole most 
blessed embodiment and soul. The one sweet element supports 
another, each adds to each, and they are indivisible.” Aye, 
and Karadac dwelt on Algitha’s lips and eyes; what had she 
to counterweight that golden beauty ? 

Was man’s love this—even Karadac’s? Into the void of 
his blind world had arisen this glorious sun of Algitha. He was 
held in the grip of fancy and of dreams, of long imaginings and 
sweet silences; but interwoven all with visions of blue eyes that 
shone, red lips and snowy tints; and when he should learn at 
length that his Algitha was no Algitha, could the torn fabric of 
those dreams ever be made whole again ? 

The dark knights and seigneurs of the land were drawing up 
towards the dais, and behind them she could see the hard faces of 
the men-at-arms, backed up by staring, wild-haired peasants. A 
hush hung over all, half expectation and half strain. She scanned 
the crowd. Cruel, insensate fools, playing their wild game with 
a man’s soul, a woman’s agony! ‘Tonstain’s quiet figure moved 
slowly through them with a word here and there, as_ best 
beseemed each case, but his anxious eye was ever upon Ulake. 
He knew the tall figure and feared its mission of disclosure. As 
he drew near he heard Drogo’s foolish iteration: ‘* Karadac is 
mad, I tell you; he dwells in a world that is upside down !” 

But the hermit’s cold gaze was on Tonstain. 

‘‘ Karadac is not mad—he dreams,” said Tonstain, easily. 
“For all of us is not life a dream? Life in the dark is but a 
dream within a dream.” 

‘* Peace, Tonstain! That ’’—he raised a hand towards the 
dais—‘*is no dream. Karadac’s life is poisoned at its source, 
his heart is pricked by fraud, his blood drains from him hour by 
hour, and yet he knows it not. Yours is the guilt, Tonstain, 
bloodguilt !”’ 

** And you would reveal all to him ?” 

‘* Am I not here?” rejoined the other. 

“If the Count dreams, his visions are of joy, but you, his 
friend, would waken him to sorrow. Be it so.’ Tonstain 
shrugged his shoulders, and made as if to turn away. 

‘““Nay, but if long indulged in, the dream will grow too 
dear.” 

‘*A consummation much to be prayed for, much to be 
supplicated from kind Heaven,” retorted Tonstain. ‘* What 
better could befall ? ”’ 

Ulake dwelt upon the answer. It bore a touch of truth. 
Tonstain grasped the moment. 

“Do you desire his well-being, Ulake? Then let him 
dream, until perchance his wife’s redemption be born of growing 
love. Had he wedded Algitha, he must have craved pardon for 
his marriage from his suzerain, Duke William of Normandy, 
and craved in vain. And how think you would the Lady 
Matilda, a cold devotee, receive one who has. been called a 
Saxon witch? With honour at her Court? You know that 
could not be. We did ill, it may be, but good has come of it. 
Karadac dreamed of Algitha through his long sickness, and we 
but gave a substance to his dream.” 

‘* A false substance.” 

_ True; we could do no more, since the Count’s friend, 
Goyault, had taken the true Algitha to wife. Ulake, let be! 
You are no heady priest who, right or wrong, pushes forth a 
creed, though it should set a world on fire.” 

“Oh, serpent-tongued—how fair the guise you put upon 
ill doing! Well, I will wait. See, ’tis there your danger lies.” 

Goyault passed up the hall, holding the picture to his breast 
* that none could look upon it, and the feasters crowded round 
im. 





“Tt is Goyault. 


They press upon him,” whispered 
Gundred. 
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Karadac stood upright. 

‘‘ Rise, dear heart,” then called aloud: ‘* My lords and 
vassals, we will have the picture set here beside my lady’s self, 
and you, good friends, shall judge how great the painter's art, 
and yet how far below this matchless pattern.” 

The man was, for the moment, all compact of happy pride— 
his old sad self forgotten. A derisive cheer went up from husky 
throats. And Goyault, moving slowly and more reluctantly, 
pushed the picture, with a maladroitness strange to one so deft, 
askew upon the dais, so that those who looked saw nothing but 
a blur. 

“Show us the lady's face, Goyault!’’ a single voice 
followed with malicious echo. 

Karadac spoke in low, angry tones. 

‘‘ What hast thou done,-Goyault ? Will you flout my lady, 
and cheat my guests of this great honour I have designed them ? 
Where is the picture? Here, lay my hands upon it, Algitha!”’ 
and so, groping from his place, he raised the picture to the 
board, and his scarred face burned radiant as the beholders 
raised shout upon shout. 

For a space they thought of nothing but the picture; the 
wistful, girlish grace and tender charm went home to each man’s 
heart; while Goyault, sick in mind, slipped aside and would not 
look on that he feared was now to be his own and his great lord’s 
undoing. Yet whom to blame? Not Algitha, loving, faithful, 
injured Algitha! 

Beside the presentment of her young fair rival, Gundred 
stood rigid, clothed in her strange majesty, not fearing comment 
or comparison, regal, impassive. 

And in that heated moment her cold pride seemed to those 
who looked as though she scorned her rival, and bad blood rose 
in vacant, fevered brains. It was a concrete struggle for pre- 
eminence, woman against woman—the fair, pleading pictured 
maid set in rivalry against the dark lady repellent in her silent 
pride. Beauty defeated? What man could let the victory go 
without a word, an effort ? 

Howls of derision and dislike and wild tumbled sentences, 
one breaking in upon another, filled the hall with tumult. 

‘‘ Heaven open thine eyes, good lord!” 

But Tonstain was by Karadac, and with a word of Algitha 
in his ear, of defending her from sight and sound of these rude 
flatterers, drew him forth through a little door covered with 
arras, that led upwards to the women’s room. 

Gundred stood still, one hand upon the picture which she 
held upright beside her still, challenging the world. Her dark, 
undaunted eyes met the onrush of the maddened crowd with the 
same steady scorn. Death, if it came thus at such a moment, 
had few terrors:for her soul. 

But, before the wild rush reached her, Ulake gained her 
side, his hood thrown back ; his aspect cowed the foremost few. 

‘* Back, traitors! this lady is the Count’s bride. Lord 
Karadac has taken to wife one of your blood, a lady of the land, 
no stranger. Back, and salute her who shall rule you all!” 

The resonant call held the crowd hangfooted. 

‘¢Good father, the Count hath been deceived. He has not 
learned that the picture is one, his wedded bride another,” a 
voice came from the lower hall. 

*‘ That lies between your lord and Heaven—if it be so,” said 
Ulake with command. ‘Has Karadac ever suffered meddling 
with his doings? Is he not still imperious? Come, choose one 
of your number who shall go and tell him that he is deceived.” 

In the hush some shuffled, but none detached themselves 
from the huddled group of poorer folk, and the lords showed a 
new disdain and held apart, but there came no answer, only the 
people returned to seek their places at the board. 

Gundred laid the picture on its face, raising to Ulake eyes of 
woe, and ever after in his prayers the hermit prayed for her as 
for a lost soul. 


The trampling of the hoofs had died away, and naught 
remained to sight but the flickering trail of torchlight which one 
bore before Karadac and his bride into the wooded solitudes 
across the hills. 

‘‘ Well, we have gained time to breathe,” said Tonstain ; 
‘time to prepare ourselves for the last moment, should Karadac 
prove cruel in the vengeance which must come.” 

Ulake replied at odds and broodingly. 

‘She is a noble lady.” 

‘“‘ Aye, his very mate now he is blind,” laughed the other. 

‘*A noble soul, already full of penitence, but with an 
unquenched fire of pride.” 

‘*T could have loved her, I myself, had she been comely,” 
uttered Tonstain, and Ulake looked upon him keenly till he 
l.ughed again. ‘‘ Nay, Ulake, she would have none of me, for 
she has always loved my lord.” 

“ And he?” 

“Oh! you have heard of it—how he fled from her. And 
yet with her high thoughts and her dumb pride she is his very 
mate, as I have said.” 

Ulake pondered still. He bethought him of a moonlit night 
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and one who lay upon a rock and cried out haughtily: ‘I had 
not missed her so. My heart must have warned me, ‘ Karadac, 
look up, thy beloved is nigh!’” And now it seemed as though, 
but for God’s dire punishment, Love, truest and dearest Love, 
had passed by Karadac, because it wore no guise of earthly 
beauty. 

“Is it beauty that we love?” he asked in a half-whisper. 

‘‘ Heaven made us so, we love but through the eye: what 
would you? I have a rare jesting story of one who was blind, 
and a woman who was ugly. But men in that country praised 
her fairness to that blind man’s ear till he was consumed with 
hot desire. She was a maiden with none to help her. So he 
ruined her in truth, believing in her beauty. Her homeliness 
had been her safeguard, but it had failed. And all the world 
made jests upon her sorrow and appraised each other’s wit. 
See you, hermit? A twisted place, Christ’s world!” 

Then Ulake passed out from the mocking echoes of 
Tonstain’s words, and so along the marshy shores towards his 
home. 

“Alas, Karadac! But I will stay my hand. God on high 
avenges or withholds.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
AFTER. 
AuTUMN in a sunny mood was lingering on the uplands. No 
wild winds yet shook down the dying leaves, but death came to 
them gently on a sighing breeze and drew them down to rest 
in thickets still breathing warm of summer, or on sweet sward 
where their last languors might swoon away in sunshine. 

Remote, withdrawn among the hollows of the haunted hills, 
Karadac aforetime had built himself a shelter for his lonely 
hours. To this rough hut of logs Gundred journeyed with her 
lord. 

There time stole passionately past. Each day but gave 
them newborn bliss of love and that keen savouring of their 
happiness which follows on long hunger. Solitude and full 
communion heart to heart—life’s richest moments thick inlaid 
upon the hours. 

Karadac for the first time since his childhood lived without 
reservation in the present. He had escaped from the clouded 
weariness of life and basked in full noonday. As Love's greatness 
grew upon him, it expelled the lesser rabble of smaller doubts and 
fears; his world appealed to him only as it reflected Algitha. 
He forgot to dweil in his old manner upon the whither and the 
whence. His delusion gave him this one good thing at least—a 
term of full-fraught happiness. 

How dear she grew! New links were forged which day by 
day bound him more closely to her. There was no mood 
she could not meet, no thought but she would lend it wings to 
rise, no problem that her sweet voice could not lay at rest with 
reminders of their love, in which her spirit found the proof and 
seal of immortality. 

Karadac loved to provoke her to assurances of that dim 
future beyond the grave. One day, his head upon her knees, 
he spoke. 

‘| hear the fall of leaves upon the grass. For them it is the 
end. Other leaves will clothe the tree in spring, but their day 
has gone by for ever.” 

It was the hour between late afternoon and evening. ‘The 
day was drawing to its great roseate close. Level sunlight lit 
the open glade, and low across it swallows swooped in slantwise 
flight, gathering for their autumn wandering. 

Gundred put out her hand and caught a leaf that balanced 
on a puff of wind above her. 

“Poor leaf! Its day is over, but it has danced its summer 
through ; what can any of us hope for more?” she answered 
gaily. 

** Your hand clasps mine, dear love, but if one should fade 
and flutter into death, what then?” 

‘“‘ The tree remains, though last year’s leaves have fallen from 
its boughs. Each new year will give it back their colour and 
their beauty. Beloved, these earthly hands may be unclasped 
by death, but love abides always, and they must meet again, 
changed as the leaves of one year from another, yet the same.” 

‘“‘Algitha, you are young -how is it that you have dwelt 
thus much upon the life beyond Your-thoughts are ripe, long- 
pondered.” 

** Once I lived only in that dim cold light,” she answered 
with a sudden passion; “ for elsewhere was no hope.” 

He put his arms about her. 

‘‘ Have you known so much of sorrow, my Algitha? How 
could that be?” 

“ For lack of love!”’ she cried, in a rage of truth. 

“For lack of love—you whom all men loved ?” 

‘“‘ Not the love I craved for.” 

“‘ We had not found each other then: would you say that, 
Algitha?” He drew her closer, waiting for the answer. 

“Aye, then I had not won your love,” she murmured 
tremulously. 
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Karadac spoke again. 

“‘Eternity—eternity alone, without that which we have 
loved! Unendurable! Heaven is nota vista of happy throngs, 
but of two who once more look each other in the eyes and clasp 
hands for ever. The very pagans taught the soul of man was 
not made to be alone; to each was given its fellow and comple- 
tion, not always to be met on earth, but waiting to be found 
somewhere in the dim future.” 

‘‘ We are Christians with a promised Heaven, not pagans fed 
upon vague dreams,” she rejoined, exultantly. ‘And Heaven 
means to most of us the eternal companionship of two.” 

‘‘T was wont,” said Karadac, musingly, ‘‘to harass myself 
with thoughts—to reason with myself that among earth’s many 
lands and nations I could scarce hope to find her whom I sought, 
the one true Love. I did not know then, Algitha my golden- 
haired, that this sad world was the better for your breathing 
loveliness. I had not heard your name. By what strange ways 
have we been brought together! Yet long agoon summer nights 
and during the long days that I have told you of, passed here 
alone among these wooded ways and hills, | have felt that you 
were somewhere in the vast beyond my vision if I could but 
summon you. Through moonlight and through twilight I have 
stood beside the sea and gazed across to the far horizons and 
been almost assured that my strong desire had power to draw you 
to my side. On hot and haunted afternoons I have lain in the 
long grass and peered up through mazes of rose and drooping 
close-strung leaves that blotted out the distances, and waited 
for your footfall to break the quiet of my woods. You came not 
then, but Hope, her blue eyes lit like yours and _ beautiful, 
was with me even in those lonely times, vaguely whispering to 
me of To-morrow.” 

‘‘To-morrow!”’ The word repeated itself like a fatal echo 
in Gundred’s ear. The shadows on the opposite hillside were 
stretching out towards her like grasping fingers. She shivered. 

Karadac raised himself, turning his sightless face to hers. 

‘What is it, beloved?” 

“’T was but a passing thought. .’ Yet stay, Karadac. There 
is something I would say. Now, having found me, could aught 
change your love ?—Nay, but if I were old, ill-favoured ?”’ 

“You would still be Algitha, my soul’s love !’’ he answered 
passionately. 

“But had Algitha lost the blue eyes and golden hair you 
love, and was no more to be desired save for her soul’s self? 
Could you love me still?” 

‘‘Sweet one,” he replied, ‘I do not love you for this 
outward beauty only, though, being but a man, I dwell much on 
my remembrance of your face and form, and call up upon my 
darkness your dear smile and blush, and all the witcheries of 
your presence.” 

‘‘ Without them, you would not love me!” she cried out, 
clenching her hand until the nails bit upon the flesh. The note 
of pain quivered to his senses. 

‘““Why ask me this? You are yourself, no other. And 
were we disembodied, soul to soul, should I not love you as | 
love you now? Answer me from the echo your own heart 
gives,” he ended triumphantly. 

“Nay, but had I been otherwise than as I am—if blue eyes 
and golden hair had failed to move you, to draw you to my side, 
you might have passed me by nor ever known Her solt 
sweet tones trembled into sobs. 

“Then indeed had I been desolate!’’ he cried. ‘ But | 
must have loved you, for through the picture’s eyes I read far- 
off your soul. Nor did your glance belie you; that same sweet 
soul is with me here to-day.” He passed his hand across her 
face, and touched the tear-wet lashes. ‘ Algitha, beloved, we 
have found each other. Why then weary that fair head with 
questionings vain as these? My own love and dearest heart, 
think you that Heaven would have let us pass without some 
inner sign and countersign whereby to know each other? We 
are created things—not ours the design nor ours the care for its 
fulfilment.” Then, manlike, sure of his future and himself, he 
went on, ‘But we have met, and we do love, and not death 
nor time nor space can sever us again!” 

He sank back upon the scented grasses of the hillside. The 
sun, dropped almost to the treetops of the ridge beyond, gleamed 
warm across his sightless face. It was a time of deep content, 
the first in all his fiercely melancholy life. Here was the best 
that ever he had yearned for. Here were days and dusks whieh 
would never die. Blind as he was, the thrill and tension of life 
stirred and swam in him as it never had before. The noises of 
the woods, the cool smells of the dew, the storm rocking in the 
branches, the fall of leaves upon his upturned face, each woke a 
hundred thrills in him—the stinging fragrance of desire’s early 
days. 

Gundred, looking upon him, held herself still. Action and 
reaction had their due effect upon her. A whirlwind of wild 
feeling thrust her mind into a new attitude. Spent and fretted 
with long agonies, edged to a mad impatience by jealousy and 
overhanging shame, at war with all her former life, she felt that 
she must end it all. It was too much to look upon those closed 
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blind eyes, and know that it was Algitha who dwelt behind 
them, that his moods of joyousness were Algitha’s creation. 
She herself had but stolen in at unawares upon his love, his 
passion, and his broken reticences—moments that bud and die. 

So she held herself still and silent. She could not speak, or 
she must scream out the hideous truth upon the quiet evening. 
Yet were it not better so and thus to end it all ? 

« Algitha,” Karadac raised himself upon his elbow, “that 
picture—it is like you? The herald told us that it was a 
marvellous similitude, being your own sweet self, and lacking 
naught but the witchery of flesh and blood.” 

Gundred caught her breath. Here was the moment come ! 

“Then if I tell you that I am not so lovely as the picture, 
that my face is marred——” 

«« What ?”’ he put out both his hands and found her—‘* what— 
marred? It cannot be! Algitha, would you take from me my 
chiefest joy?” 

She drew his face to hers and, cheek to cheek, she asked him: 

‘* Would you love me less?” 

“Tt cannot be! Algitha, why put me to this torment ?”’ 

« But if it were true—as indeed it is!"’ the last words almost 
fainted on the air. 
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“You only try me! You have never been so cruel to me, 
Algitha!” he argued hotly, her question gone by unheeded in the 
sudden storm. 

‘¢T would not be cruel,” she wailed. 

This was the old fierce Karadac again, the man whom she 
had feared while she so loved him. His dark face was bent to 
hers in the strained entreaty of the blind. 

“You torture me, Algitha! Confess—say you have lied— 
lied against your own fair beauty and my love!’’ Hurt and sore 
and furious in his helplessness, his rigorous arms tightened to 
pain about her. 

‘What matters it? 
said with a strange laugh. 

«Say you lied! Come, I will have it!’’ Karadac had but 
one thought in that tense moment. 

And Gundred said with weeping eyes that she had lied, 
then laughed again. Karadac, at this fresh phase in Algitha, was 
but smitten anew with love, and thereafter followed many daysthat 
brought them their sweetest, highest, and most influenced hours. 
But through the long nights, Gundred waked and listened to 
the voice of summer dying in the sharper rustle of the leaves. 

(Zo be con/inued.) 


You love me, be I foul or fair !’’ she 
> 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 


II.-CONCERNING NEW STREETS. 


NE of the most hideous operations to be witnessed, 
either on the outskirts of London or in small 
provincial towns, is that which the builder describes 
as developing a new estate. Naturally he chooses 
the most beautiful spot for it, a spot where there 

are heights and hollows and green fields and trees. Upon 
this scene he brings a gang of men, who begin at once to deface 














would appear to be simple. If the clause were altered 
so as to make it read 36ft. between the rows of houses, 
then a narrower roadway would serve the purpose of all the 
slender traffic that could be expected at first, and the space 
would still be available if the place at any time did really assume 
an urban character—a by no means certain 

/ result, as there are near London alone miles of 














and destroy. ‘They cut down the trees, remove the hedges, and Pi streets without houses where kerbs have been 
begin to lay out wide roads with kerbs and footpaths, till the ff laid for years. Till that event takes place there 
old scene is no longer recognisable. Where there F is no reason why the occupier should not be 
hy is a very great demand for houses, all this is eo allowed the use of the land in front of his house, 
es necessary, and very quickly the builder’s confu- it either being left in its natural beauty, or subject 
\ sion gives place to rows of more or less pretentious | } to such slight improvement as would be ven- 
AN tured upon by one who had only the usufruct. 
*% “y Nothing would be lost, as the streets, if the place 
\ - were eventually built up, would be just as wide 
7 y as under the present regulations, and a contrast 
to those of old towns where the builders seemed 
\ Y to delight in huddling them together. The law 
4 is also too rigid. If it were that no house 
\ Fi should exceed in height half the width of the 
% 7 street, then tall buildings would have to be set 
¥ 7 back, and there would be no street so huddled 
\ € up as, say, Northumberland Avenue. Better 
¥ still, perhaps, were it ordained that lines 
| A drawn at an angle of 45deg. from the 
Ze centre of the street should touch the tops 
FIG. 1. 1 ROAD, a: ,  SBCTION OF ROAD AND HONSPS of! the howe. Shes cl tnee jamais 
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brick vil’as, and a cosmos, such as it is, is evolved from chaos. 
More often the speculator is well in front of the demand, and 
when his roads are made he sticks up a notice-board, ‘ Freehold 
Piots for Sale,” and sits down to wait—‘‘ it may be for years, it 
may be for ever”—till customers come along to purchase sites. 


Needless to say, the Local Government Board keeps an 
unslecping eye upon these 
Operations, and has included 


in the Model Bye-laws certain 


would be adaptable, and really conduce to an 
open, healthy style of building. 

The next clause to which exception is taken appears as 
No. 6 in the Model Bye-laws. It reads as follows: ‘ Every 
person who shall lay out a new street which shall be intended 
for use otherwise than as a carriage-road, and shall not exceed 
in length 1ooft., shall so lay out such street that the width 





regulations ‘“ with respect to 
the width and construction of 
new streets.” The first of 
these ordains that whosoever 
lays out a new street intended 
for carriage traffic shall make 
the width thereof 36ft. at the 
least. Now the advantage of 
having town streets wide is 
too patent to require anything 
to be said—36ft. is a fair 
allowance—but in places where 
building proceeds slowly the 
regulation is much too rigid. It 
is certainly not needed at the 
early stage for purposes of 
ventilation, and still less 
for the traffic. An example 


of what it leads to may be seen near Woking at the present 
moment, where a beautiful common has been cut up and 
spoiled long before the space is needed for human habitation. 
The road is bordered on one side by open common and the 
land is sold in large plots of ten acres each. The remedy 
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thereof shall be 
24ft. at the least.” 
Evidently this ap- 
plies to a cul-de- 
sac. It does not 
leave __ sufficient 
scope, and all that 
is needful might be gained by means of such an arrangement 
as is shown in the accompanying diagram—that is to say, 15ft. 
is quite sufficient if there be a place for turning at the top. 
When the total length of the street is under rooft. there is no 
need to arrange for one cart meeting another. 
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The next clause, 6a, is unnecessary, and might very well be 
omitted from the bye-laws. It is as follows: ‘‘ Every person 
who shall lay out a new street which shall not be intended to 
form the principal approach or means of access to any building, 
but shall be intended for use solely as a separate means of access 
to any premises for the purpose of removing therefrom the 
contents of the receptacle of any privy or of any ashpit or of 
any cesspool without carrying such contents through any 
dwelling-house or public building in which any person may be 
or may be intended to be employed in any manufacture, trade, 
or business, shall so lay out such street that the width thereof shall 
be 16ft. at the least, provided that if the new street shall not 
exceed in length 30oft. the width thereof shall be 13ft. at the least.” 
This clause is an instance, of which several may be adduced, 
of regulations that appear to suggest that the Board loves a 
maximum of interference, whereas it is a minimum that should be 
sought for. The ‘‘secondary means of access” can be enforced 
by means of Section 157 of the bye-laws as to new buildings. 

Paragraph 7 deals with certain requirements in those who 
construct new streets. It contains a number of clauses, of 
which the first refers to the carriage-way, and is open to 
the same criticism as that upon the 36ft. of width; the 
next deals with the surface, and is unobjectionable; the third 
runs thus: ‘He shall construct on each side of such street 





OLD TEMPLE BAR. 


a footway of a width of not less than one-sixth of the entire 
width of such street.” Such aregulation may be necessary 
for the large town, but it is not needed at all in the rural part of 
a district—for instance, as in a case already cited where the 
street runs along by the side of a common. Indeed, there are very 
many cases of towns built as health resorts, or for kindred 
objects, where the carrying out of this regulation is only calcu- 
lated to deface the landscape without producing any corre- 
sponding benefit whatever. We do not contend that the clause 
should be altogether deleted, but when a district is partly urban 
and partly rural, or in the case of a small town whose beauty is 
its chief attraction, every building ought to be treated on its own 
merits and not subjected to a cast-iron rule applied indifferently 
over the entire area. The next two sub-clauses deal with the 
construction and kerbing of the footway, and call for no comment. 

And now we arrive at the last regulation under this heading. 
It is as follows: ‘‘Every person-who shall construct a new 
street shall provide at one end at least an entrance of a width 
equal to the width of such street, and open from the ground 
downwards.” The object of this is to provide for a good 
entrance to streets with dead ends; but it goes much further 
than it is probable was originally intended. Leaders will easily 
call to mind certain old towns where the main entrances are rot 
in the letter of this regulation. Such, for instance, are Chester 
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and Berwick-on-Tweed with their walls and entrance by 
gateways. And the style there is one that may well be followed 
in new towns where beauty of appearance is the great object of 
study. Of course, no one would dream of asking—and, if so, 
they would be certain of a refusal—for permission to erect an 
archway in London, or in any of the great manufacturing 
centres. We, however, know of a town where such an orna- 
mental opening is contemplated, somewhat on the lines of the 
old Temple Bar, an illustration of which we show. The place 
is practically incapable of extension, and it is in every way 
desirable that, being a seaside resort, it should be made as 
attractive as possible. It might no doubt be objected that 
this is a very exceptional case, but, on the other hand, it 
might have been quite unforeseen when the bye-laws were 
adopted. The case goes to prove our main contention—that 
it isa great mistake to insist on a general and uniform plan, 
After all, the country must wake up one day to an understanding 
that there is more than mere utility to be considered. Already it 
has been recognised that the ear may not be offended with impor- 
tunity by, for instance, the cries of the vendors of evening papers. 
Surely what applies to the ear should apply to the eye also. We 
have seen a campaign against hideous posters and wall advertise- 
ments that has met with general approval.. In seeking to 
combat anything that makes for a dull and dreary monotony 
in the houses of the rural districts, we are but following up the 
same line. The old houses built with so much freedom of taste 
are a delight to the eye, and, instead of disfiguring, actually adorn 
the landscape; but the universal application of the bye-laws 
must tend to the entire obliteration of individual taste and the 
erection of a class of houses uniformly ugly. Yet in the section 
dealt with this comes in but slightly. In our next paper, which 
will deal chiefly with the choice of materials, it will be seen that 
even more important issues are at stake. 


AT THE THEATRE. 


Kk. TREE has once again excelled himself. He has 
given us another revival of Shakespearean comedy 
worthy to stand side by side with «A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Praise could not be higher. The fun 
and the humour of “ Twelfth Night” as presented at 

Her Majesty’s Theatre are as bold and effective as the fun and the 
humour of the previous production. Not less important, for 
sheer beauty ‘ Twelfth Night” need fear no comparison with 
hat former triumph. The very stage pictures are an enter- 
ainment in themselves. The scene of Olivia’s Garden is a 
dream of stage illusion. It is worthy an honoured place in 
«Gardens Old and New ’—what more can one say? The moss- 
grown steps, leading from the ground almost to the clouds, in 
perspective so marvellous that we cannot tell where reality 
leaves off and the painted cloth begins, is the masterpiece of Mr. 
Hawes Craven, the artist without peer in stage landscape. Yet, 
exquisite as this is, it is only a degree more beautiful than the 
Terrace of Olivia’s House, and the Sea Coast, from the brush of 
Mr. Harker. A more entrancing series of stage illusions we 
have not seen. So the eye is charmed while the ear is pleased 
with dainty music composed and garnered by Mr. Andrew 
Levey, whose song for the Clown is delicious. 

But, after all, these things are mere auxiliaries, yet 
auxiliaries, paradoxical as it may sound, almost of vital 
importance. In first praising them, we seek no insinuation that 
the acting is of secondary merit. While the eye and the ear are 
delighted, the understanding is fed with a splendid interpretation 
of the play. We do not wish to see a more spirited, a more 
beautiful, a more humorous rendering of a Shakespearean 
comedy. In “ Twelfth Night” the poet has placed some of his 
most glowing lines, his tenderest words, his warmest language 
of innocent passion. ‘ They are robbed of none of their beauty at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. The humour is of the rough conven- 
tional Shakespearean kind, boisterously comical. It is not 
‘toned down” to nothing at Her Majesty’s. With never a 
breath of coarseness, the placid treatment of modernity is not 
allowed to spoil it. It has the full-blooded flavour it should 
have. It may beclowning, if you will, but that is what the author 
intended. And one laughs, laughs heartily. Surely all this is a 
triumph for the spirit which has “informed” this fascinating 
revival of one of Shakespeare’s merriest comedies. ‘ 

In a company of admirable excellence, selected with the 
nicest intuition, two figures stand out—the Malvolio of Mr. Tree, 
the Viola of Miss Lily Brayton. One stands for humour, the 
other for beauty. Mr. Tree’s Malvolio is quite irresistible. It 1s 
a Malvolio of Malvolios. This Malvolio is a dandy of purest 
ray serene. He is an exquisite of the first water. He is a 
finicking Malvolio, a mincing, a pompously overpowering 
Malvolio. He is a Malvolio every glance of whose eye, every 
wave of whose hand, every strut of whose mincing gait speaks a 
volume. He walked out of the Bond Street of Illyria. [is 
conceit envelops him as a mist. He prunes himself like 4 
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peacock. The orders he receives are wafted through a file of 
myrmidons. He, the steward, has a corps of menials. His staff 
of office is a wand to punctuate his conversation. To see-him joke, 
look at the fool for a smile, and finding the fool’s face move never 
a muscle, smother his own chuckle down and try to make us 
think he was not attempting a jape, is a lesson in by-play. He 
reads the supposed love letter from his mistress with sublime 
confidence. He shows his yellow stockings and his cross 
gartering with deliberate grace. Chained in his prison, a suspected 
madman, | is greatness does not desert him even in his grovelling. 
This is a Malvolio who will live in the memory; it is perhaps the 
triumph of all the actor’s triumphs. This time there is no need 
for the minus quantity in the sum of our praise. 

And this ‘‘ high comedy” humour has as a setting the rough 
fun of Toby Belch, cf Aguecheek, of Maria. In Mr. Lionel 
Brough, in Mr. Norman Forbes, in Miss Zeffie Tilbury, we find 
the rich ripe spirit of Shakespearean fun. The scene in the 
kitchen, the bacchanalian revels, the tipsy laughter, and the 
inane singing ; the scene in the garden, watching the enormity of 
Malvolio’s conceit, dodging behind and around the bushes, are 
the merriest things—the trio romps in an ecstasy of fun. To see 
them is to laugh. 

So much for the humour. For the beauty stands Miss 
Brayton. The young actress enchants us. Charm and grace 


and feeling are given full force and emphasis by experience. The - 


dash and sprightliness of the pretended boy are allied to the 
prettiest femininity, the softest and sweetest tenderness of love- 
lorn girlhood. The pure passion and abandonment of her love 
for Orsino are depicted with a warmth and a fervour which never 
fail in their appeal to those who watch and listen. There is no 
fear of being too earnest, too much in love, in this Viola. With 
a musically resonant voice, a trained diction, a manner at once 
natural and confident, speech after speech as she delivered it 
was greeted with applause which could not be _ restrained. 
Kneeling at Orsino’s feet, not daring to pour her love into his 
ears, yet unable to resist the pleasure of opening her heart in 
innuendo, or casting aside the proffered love of Olivia, Miss 
Brayton never fails to delight and to impress. Here, surely, is 
the Portia, the Rosalind, to Mr. Tree’s hand when the time 
comes for ‘“‘ The Merchant of Venice” and for *“* As You Like It.” 

Humour and pathos are allied in Feste, the Clown, so full 
of fun, so sweet of voice. These Clowns are very often semi- 
pathetic figures on the stage, if the actor likes to read them that 
way. Mr. Courtice Pounds interests and amuses from beginning 
to end, and beguiles us with his singing of the pretty songs 
set down for him. Miss Maud Jeffries, though her training has 
not fitted her for the delivery of blank verse, and her physique 
isnot robust enough to give all the force and power of it, has 
so winsome a personality, she looks so beautiful, she has so 
much feeling, without the ability to give it full expression, that 
Olivia appeals to us and attracts us by the sheer magnetism of 
gracious womanhood. The Duke Orsino is not a very striking 
part, the man is too languorous and love-sick to be heroic, but all 
that can be done with it is done by Mr. Robert Taber, whose 
clear-cut elocution and handsome presence are always of value to 
the play. Other characters are admirably rendered. Beauty and 
humour, splendour and poetry, a lovely setting to a lovely love 
story—these are provided by the author and his interpreters. 
Success must await them. 


R. HADDON CHAMBERS has sadly disappointed us. 

He has been caught in the meshes of the man-and-two- 

women problem. Worse than this, he has given us 

no novelty of treatment in essentials, nothing new or unexpected 

in the end—solution there is none. ‘The Awakening” at the 

St. James's is interesting and will be popular because there are 

good “acting scenes”’ init ; because it is written by a consummate 

workman ; because it is acted with the St. James’s finish. But, 

more’s the pity, it is trite, stale, conventional. We have seen it 
so often before, especially at the St. James's. 

Item: A philanderer of about forty years of age. Item: A 
narried woman intriguing with the philanderer. Item: A pure 
and innocent country girl loving him devotedly. 

Scene1: Thedalliance. Scene2: The awakening. Scene 3: 
The forgiveness. 

Cogwheel A: The death of the husband of the intrigante 
Cogwheel B: The disillusion of the ingenue and the dismissal 
“for ever” of the philanderer. Cogwheel C: A ruse’ by which 
the maiden is brought to his side by a lying telegram announcing 
his dangerous illness; whispering she will ne’er consent, she 
consents to be his wife. 

lteminiscences: The departure for the deserted Other Woman 
and a wholly undeserved sympathy for the ‘ hero.” 

Of these is ‘‘The Awakening” composed. On the credit 
side we have the brisk, bright dialogue, the dramatic surprise of 
the telegram announcing the death of the grass-widow’s husband, 
and the trenchant scene between the two women, wherein the 
mistress tears her own reputation into ribbons in order to disgust 
the country girl and to retain the man for herself. The books 
do not balance. The assets are all too small. 
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There are the customary charming woman friend, the usual 
young masculine idiot, the well-worn devoted butler, the ordinary 
lay figure of a nobody quite unconcerned with the plot, on 
which Mr. H. B. Irving is thrown away. Miss Gertrude 
Kingston, as the passionate wife, whose only remark when she 
learns of the death of her husband is ‘‘ I am free,”’ acts with an 
intensity and a restrained power, a naturalness and truth worthy 
of high praise. Miss Fay Davis has only to repeat the girlish- 
ness and sweetness we have seen so many times before; of 
course, she is a charming and appealing figure. Miss Granville, 
most accomplished and womanly of actresses, Mr. Matthews, and 
Mr. Vincent fill out the picture very attractively. Mr. Alexander 
has nothing to do which he has not done many times already ; 
he does it with the suavity, the sincerity he always brings to 
bear on these parts, of which, surely, he is by this time very 
tired. 

Beautiful scenery, handsome dresses, the theatrical dexterity 
of the author, provide an entertainment which will probably be a 
success with the fashionable audiences at the St. James’s. But 
“The Awakening’’ is an acute disappointment, nevertheless. 
Now that the virile and vigorous Mr. Chambers has taken to 
playing the ‘eternal triangle’ without changing its key, we are 
in a sad case indeed. PHasus, 














O read and to look at the pictures in Mr. J. G. Millais’s ‘‘ The Wild- 
fowler in Scotland” (Longmans) is to ssend many hours in the 
company of one who, as sportsman and gentleman, is absolutely 
thorough ; who, as artist, has a pretty knack of making the mouth 
of one who sits in his study water, who can talk of natural history 
easily and without being tedious or didactic. By the equipment of 

the volume, which is at once handsome and in good taste, I judge that the 
pleasure may be somewhat costly, but the money will be well laid out.C It may 
be taken for certain indeed that, in every country house or town house where 
robust men are gathered together for a year or two to come, the conversation is 
sure to turn ofien upon this delightful book, and that it simply will not do to 
be without it. To me the first result of reading this book is an overpowering 
jealousy. Like Mr. Millais, as he confesses in the preface, I began with that 
enemy of law and order the catapult, a weapon by no means to be despised, and 
the more delightful when it has Leen cunningly contrived by the embryo 
sportsman’s own hand, for no ‘* boughten ” catapult, to use a Hampshire phrase, 
was ever worth the snallest coin in the realm. Did Mr. Millais, 1 wonder, ever 
know the joys of silent waiting for the goldcrest in the fir wood, or stuff his 
victims with his own hand, or realise that the soap in the schoolboy’s bedroom 
makes an admirable target, noiseless and shot preserving, and that a pillow is 
an excellent butt? Unfortunately, since my father was not President of the 
Royal Academy, and since I never could draw a picture to save my life, I could 
not go on, as he has, to ‘* spend much time in wandering up and down on the 
Northern (or any other) Coast” in search of sport, nor, if I had, would the 
result have been of any artistic value to the public; but, if the fruit of a keen 
love of real sport be a book which is so abundant a source of pleasure as this 
volume is, he must be stern moralist indeed who will say that Mr. Millais has 
spent his life in vain, At least he has given innocent pleasure. He has given 
it first and foremost by pictures of ducks (for this volume deals with ducks only 
save for a little digression on wild geese) which seem to be of the stuff that 
dreams are made of. There are scores of them, making the lips salt with the 
fancied taste of brine and spray, of ducks at rest on smiling water, of great 
V-shaped flocks of them flighting, of a cluster of them dis:urbed by a seal, 
which are fairly tantalising. But they are not the only fascination of the book ; 
the easy and fluent narrative, the feeling which pervades it, are possessed of a 
real charm of their own, Emphasis has been laid on the fact that as gentleman, 
no less than as sportsman, Mr. Millais is a thorough gentleman, and the emphatic 
tone was used beciuse, as we all know to our cost, some men who shoot are not 
gentlemen. Mr. Millais wants no monopoly of sport; he declares that, for those 
who have the leisure and the constitution for it, there is still plenty of good wild- 
fowling to be found, free of charge or rent, on the Scotch and Irish Coists. At the 
same time he holds—and no reasonable man will blime him—that the golden 
spots on the coast must be found by experience, and that the neophyte 
is by no means entitled to be introduced without preliminary into the best of 
them. For the professional wildfowler, too, he has a sympathy which the 
travelling sportsman does not always possess, and he holds that one ought to 
recognise a species of local vested interest far larger than the law compels. 
When you come to think of it, it is a little hard that young ‘‘sparks” from the 
creat towns should invade tle solitary marshes where a Sandy McMallard plies 
his trade, and, frightening more than they kill in their ignorance of range and of 
the strength of a duck’s feathers, deprive him of his livelihood. Since Mr. 
Millais, however, gives away nearly all the ducks that he kills save those that he 
wants for speciméns, the professional gunner bears him no grudge, but welcomes 
him as a friend, Hecatombs Mr. Millais does not require for his enjoyment, 
save that he loves to cut a wide lane through the mass of ducks after getting up 
to them craftily; and, as the wildfowler must needs be, he is content with 
moderate bags. Also he loves his dogs, which are absolutely essentiil to the 
wildfowler unless he would both waste good ducks and inflict an infinity of 
unnecessary suffering, and, rightly in my judgment, he swears by bitches for 
intelligence and pluck. His Jet, his companion for sixteen years, was 
naturally the most perfect of her species that ever was whelped. Of her 
swimming he tells wonderful stories; of her other exploits he has, he tells us, a 
reserve; and I have reason for knowing that the editor of Counrry Lire 
would be more than willing to retail some of them. Finally, Mr. Millais is no 
sentimentalist. He knows, as does every sportsman ard field naturalist (if ‘* field ” 
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may be made to include ‘‘marsh” and ‘‘shore” and ‘‘estuary”’), that of true 
wildfowl the supply is so vast, and the natural enemies, including the physical 
forces of Nature, are so numerous, that man’s puny efforts make no appreciable 
difference to the numbers; and he would probably agree with me in believing 
that the extinction of a few species, deplorable as it is, is due far more to the 
indirect influence of improved cultivation and denser population than to acts of 
killing or even of roLbing nests. But let me not thrust words into the mouth of 
a graceful writer who knows his subject in every detail. 

Let us pass to ‘* The Eagle’s Heart,” by Hamlin Garland (Ileinemann), a 
very American novel, but to my mind very pleasant. Possibly, if Mr. Garland 
had placed his puppets on a stage more familiar to our experience, his book 
might not be so striking, and something of lack of humanity might be detected 
in his dramatis persona. But here the scenes—the quiet pastoral village first, 
then the wild life of the cowboy with its quarrels between sheepmen and 
cattlemen, then the loneliness of the Rockies and the Great Divide, about 
which, by the way, Lord Dunraven once wrote a distinctly clever book— 
catch the fancy and grasp the ai:tention in a fashion almost feverish. It is a 
strong story, too. Harold Excel, a clean-hearted lad of ungovernable temper, 
son of a minister, who also has a temper of the same kind, is sent to gaol—nice 
pleasant places are these American gaols apparently—and there falls in love, 
as a boy, with a sweet maid Mary, who, as one of a Rescue Band, sings like an 
angel. The memory of that maid is with him always through a wild life on the 
plains and in the mountains, in the course of which he achieves a reputation as 
Black Mose, the perfect revolver shot, the tamer of horses, the past-master of 
all the manly arts the cowboy practises, the protector of the oppressed, whose 
exploits, none the less, are misrepresented all over the Western States. In the 
end, after many trials and adventures, he marries Mary, which sounds common- 
place enough. But the book is well worth reading, none the less, for the 
intimate knowledge it shows of the social life of the Western States, for its 
quiet humour, and for its quaint phrases. If there is a fault to be found with it, 
it is that the phrases are sometimes so quaint as to be unintelligible on this side 
of the pond, that Mary is a trifle too saintly, that Mose, a/éas Harold, is 
almost too good a shot, too handsome, too lithe, too much of a physically 
Admirable Crichton. In spite of that, the book is well above the average, and 
it makes good, strong, pure reading with plenty of adventure in it. Moreover, 
the tempers of father and son are shown in the working, and that with great 
skill and knowledge of human nature. 

Having treated of one American novel, of a wildly adventurous type, let us 
pass on to ‘* Eben Holden,” by Irving Bacheller (Grant Richards). It is a ‘‘ tale 
of the North Country,” that is to say, of the American North Country of the 
Adirondacks, which are clearly soon destined to become a classical district in 
American literature, as the Lakes have become in ours at home, and it has already 
enjoyed a mammoth circulation in the United States. The striking feature of 
the book is that which seems to its author the best characteristic of the settlers in 
the Adirondack wilderness themselves. ‘‘ Far from the centres of life, their 
amusements, their humours, their religion, their folk-lore, their views of things, 
had in them the flavour of the timber lands, the simplicity of childhood.” So it 
is with the book, and those who hope to find in it a thrilling and exciting tale will be 
disappointed, for the story is simplicity itself. The narrator, a small boy to start 
with and an orphan also, is carried from Vermont to Paradise Valley by Eben 
Holden, a labouring man. In Paradise Valley the wanderers are taken into the 
home of David and Elizabeth Brower, kindly God-fearing folks, with a daughter, 
Hope, and a lost son, Nehemiah, The narrator is educated, does well, joins the 
staff of the 77ébune under Horace Greeley, distinguishes himself in the war 
(a'most by accident), and returns to marry Hore, with whom, in spite of 
misunderstandings, he has been in love, as she has been with him, since the days 
of absolute babyhood. At the last moment Nehemiah is restored to his family, 
having during part of the interval haunted the woods in the neighbourhood of 
his father’s house, going out by night only, and during the remaining part 
having made a fortune, which comes in very conveniently, and all goes well. 
Understand that Nehemiah disappeared originally because he thought he was 
going to be accused of murder, and that Hope (like so many American heroines) 
was a divine singer, and you have the framework of the story in fair completeness. 

But, so far, it is framework and nothing more, and you must go to the book 
itself to realise how richly the plain frame is set with the jewels of original 
humour and of true feeling. Eben Holden himself is a masterpiece ; a simple 
labouring man, of cheerful philosophy and religion, he is almost to be descrilied 
as an American A‘sop, whose fables have more humour in them than those of his 
Greek prototype ; his repartees are prodigious; his merry kindliness is of ever 
present charm. Of that it isin the nature of things only possible for me to give a few 
indications. His fable of the ant-lion and the bear, which must perforce be sum- 
marised and spoiled, is one of his best efforts. The ant-lion, as everybody ought to 
know, is a fell beetle who digs unto himself a pit in the sifting sand and lies at the 
bottom waiting for his prey. To the edge of the pit comes the young ant, on 
special business bent, and begins to slide down the crumbling side, when he is 
rescued by a comrade, and they return to the tribe to recount their experiences. 
‘* There is never a pit in the path o’ duty,” said the wise old chief of the little 
b'ack folks. ‘See that you keep in the straight road.” ‘If our brother had 
not left the straight road,” said one who stood near, ‘*he that was in danger 
would have gone down into the pit.” ‘It matters much,” he answered, 
‘*whether it was kindness or curiosity that led him out of the road. But he 
that follows a fool hath much need of wisdom, jor if he save the fool do ye not 
see that he hath encouraged folly?” Very pleasant is Eben’s retort upon the 
speech of a temperance orator, and his deal in horses with Bob Dean, the tricky 
trader, an incident which illustrates the familiar and very peculiar fact that even the 
most chivalrous soul cannot be quite honest in matters of horseflesh, is delightful. 
There is a racy common-sense about Eben’s religious views which is distinctly 
taking. ‘* Leetle hard t’ tell jest how powerful God is. Good deal like tryin’ 
to weigh Lake Champlain with a quart pail and a pair o’ steelyards.” This is 
part of the conversation between the narrator, Eben, and a poet of the woods 
who has written some poetical advice to the narrator on the eve of his going 
away to college. Two or three verses of that poem, rugged and excellent, 
will serve for my last extract, and will show the sterling stuff of which 
Mr. Bacheller is made : 


** The man that loses faith in God, ye’ll find out every time, 
ITas_ found a faith in his own self that’s mighty near sublime. 
He knows as much as all the saints and calls religion flizhty, 
An’ in his narrow world assumes the place o’ God Almighty. 


** But don’t expect too much o’ God, it wouldn’t be quite fair 
If fer everything ye wanted ye could only swap a prayer ; 
I'd pray fer yours and you fer mine, an’ Deacon Harry Hospur 
He wouldn’t hev a thing to do but lie abed and prosper. 
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‘*Tf all things come so easy, Bill, they’d hev but little worth, 
An’ someone with a gift o’ prayer ’ud mebbe own the earth. 
It’s the toil ye give t’ git a thing—the sweat and blood and trouble 
We reckon by—an’ every tear ’Il make its value double. 


‘«There’s a mony of the soul, my boy, ye’ll find in after years, 
Its pennies are the sweatdrops an’ its dollars are the tears ; 
An’ love is the redeemin’ gold that measures what they’re worth, 
An’ ye’ll git as much in Heaven as ye’ve given out on earth.” 


Homely, melodious, truthful, these verses sum up the spirit in which Eben 
Holden reared up his charge, and they make us understand what Mr. Bacheller 
means by saying in the preface, ‘‘ The characters were mos'ly men and women 
I have known and who left me with a love of my kind that even a wide 
experience with knavery and misfortune has never dissipated.” Truly a noble 
book, marred somewhat by realistic reference to an American practice which is 
not pretty since, to use an American phrase, ‘it involves cuspidors.” 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 








MOooRHENS IN TREES. 

EBRUARY 117TH.—Prowling along the dykes in search of the otter’s 
holt the other afternoon, I paused at a small island clumped with 
trees as a likely place for his stronghold, when suddenly a moorhen 
flew out of one of the topmost branches. The trees are only medium- 
sized, but I could not help thinking that this moorhen—the only one 
we have seen for some time upon the marsh—might have chosen its 

lofty roosting-place in consideration of the presence of the otter below. At the 
same time, the moorhens are by no means such ground and water birds when care 
for their personal safety suggests elevation as their ordinary habits by day sugyest. 
In a small wood bordering the trout stream near here there is a line of Scotch firs 
close to the water, and if you pass under them as dusk is coming on, you will 
almost always startle several moorhens out of the thickest branches overhead. 

‘* EXCELSIOR.” 

In the same way I have known moorhens to utilise a clump of Scotch firs 
as a vantage point from which to descend into a fowl-yard and steal the chickens’ 
food, when they thought no one was looking. But in neither case do the moor- 
hens, I think, fly into the trees. I have never seen one do it, and fiom the 
habits of our tame moorhen, I know the bird to be a very expert climber, always 
seeking for his roosting-place the highest covered point that he can reach, even 
when he has to jump from a seed-box to the shelf of the potting-shed, from there 
to the top of an unsteady pinnacle of flower-pots, and thence to the rim of an old 
stovepipe, which happens to be hidden by the end of a plank that leans against 
the wall. Here he has just room to squat, and his beady eyes stare out at you 
from the dark angle if you visit him at night with a lantern. 

CLIMBING TO BED. 

Also, if you happened to be close by, unseen, earlier in the evening, you 
could have told by the clattering of the flower-pots, as he climbed up, when the 
moorhen was going to bed. So, I think, it will be generally found that moor- 
hens only haunt those trees whose lower branches can be reached from the 
undergrowth, and people who wish to encourage moorhens in their giounds 
should provide such conveniences for them near the water’s edge ; since we may 
be sure that water‘fowl would not have acquired the habit of getting away trom 
the ground—where stoats, otters, weasels, hedgehogs, cats, foxes, and rats run 
about at night—if it did not aid them in the struggle for existence. Perhaps, 
too, we see in this tree-perching habit of the moorhen the reason why it has not 
acquired swimming lobes to its toes like its cousin the coot and the dabchick. 
These might be of great use in the aquatic part of its life, but would handicap it 
in even greater degree, perhaps, in its terrestrial and arboreal proceedings. 

INFANT ACROBATS. 

In summer, of course, one sometimes finds moorhens upon the water at all 
hours of the night, but at that time they have eggs or young ones to look aiter— 
although in the case of the latter I should not be at all surprised to find that 
even very young moorhens climb into more exalted places than ore would 
expect tosee them in. They undoubtedly use the ‘‘ thumbs ” of their featherless 
wings remarkably cleverly in climbing through tangled herbage and up the 
precipitous banks of a stream, and I have picked them up dead in circums:ances 
which certainly suggested a fatal fall from the tree overhead. It is also true that 
you may often pay surprise visits in the evening to a nest in which there ought 
to be a family of baby moorhens, and find it empty time after time, with no 
sign of them or their parents in the water anywhere, as though the youngsters 
had thus early been taught to clamber to some secret roosting-place ashore. 

ACCORDING TO Hasirt. 

There are suggestive differences, too, in the habits of coots, dabch cks, and 
moorhens. While the dabchick loves to haunt lonely waterways, where it can 
command long vistas of the several routes by which enemies might approach, and 
the coots, in groups or flocks, affect open spaces of water between wide patches 
of reeds into which they swim on either side when danger threatens, the moor- 
hens, on the other hand, are to be seen crossing and recrossing the very narrow 
channels of water between the rush-fringed banks and little wooded islands. 
Here is their ideal home, and the reason that we seldom regard them as tree- 
haunting birds may be due, firstly, to the fact that we so rarely visit untrocden 


island thickets at night; and, secondly, to the habit of the bird in climbing 


secretly into the trees instead of boldly flying into them like wood-pigeons or 
pheasants, who advertise their dormitories to a!l the country-side. 
JARRED NERVES. 

When, however, as the other evening, a moorhen takes flight from the top of 
a leafless tree, one naturally suspects some disturbing influence, such as an otter, 
below ; just as, in the case of the moorhens which so easi y take alirm from the 
firs by the trout stream, their tremulous nerves may be attributed to the fact 
that this particular wood is constantly disturbed in the evenin,s by the game- 
keeper, always vainly endeavouring to exterminate the wood-pigeons which 
roost there by cohorts. Where the shot-gun is seldom silent all the birds get 
‘‘jumpy.” But, failing such incentives to alarm, there is no living creature 
more secretive than a moorhen. Months would go by, for instance, without 
any of us getting a glimpse of our ‘‘ tame” moorhen in his yard if we did not 
occasionally get a sly peep at him from a window. 4 

Most EVASIVE OF BIrRDs. 

Even this is only a snapshot view, however, for he is off the instant a face 

appears behind the glass. For the rest, we have to be content with looking at 
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him now and then at nisht with a lantern, and knowing that he has a good 
appetite. After snow his footmarks may be seen all over the yard, and these 
also tell us that he is fond of the society of the rabbits in their burrows—for, 
when they have been engaged upon extensions of their premises, the soft piled 
earth at the entrance is starred in all directions by the passing and repassing of 
his long-toed feet in and out of the burrows; but, failing these indications, any 
number of persons might have business in that yard by day and night without 
ever discovering the presence of the moorhen. The gardener who works at the 
potting-shed has not seen him once. BE. K,. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To rHE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—It would, indeed, te a good thing if building bye-laws in rural districts 
could be alolished. Vexatious as they are in regard to cottages, they are doubly 
so in the case of farm buildings. What possible concern can it be of the general 
public what sort of farm buildings a landowner puts up, and why should he be 
forbidden to erect any of these of wood? £ am a.ent for a property where old 
cottage cutbuildings, etc., are constantly being rebuilt. I have a rezular staff of 
workmen, but the estate is not large enough to employ a clerk of the works. I 
do that work myself. Formerly I was able to put up ordinary buildings without 
supplying my men with any but the simp'est working plans. Sometimes even 
these were not required. Now I have to waste my time drawing full sets of 
plans, block plans, levels, etc., to be submitted to the District Council. I once 
had the plan for a small coal-house and privy for a cottage disapproved without 
comment. On enquiring the reason, I was told that full sections were not 
given. I found, however, that by moving the building 12in. I could make 
it exempt. Could anything be more absurd. Another absurdity—buildings 
in connection with mines, etc., are exempt. My employer works a 
colliery himself, He can build stables, granaries, cart-sheds, etc., at the 
colliery as he pleases, but if he wishes to put up duplicate buildings on 
one of his farms he must submit full plans, etc., to the authorities. —C. R. G. 


CARPENTERS AND THE BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘*‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”] 

$ir,—It is proposed to hold an exhibition during June in the 
Carpenters’ Hall, at which prizes will be offered for models of wooden 
and half-timbered dwelling-houses. These include: (1) A detached 
one-storeyed labourer’s cottage, (2) a two-storeyed cottage, (3) a small 
dwelling-house fit for a head-gardener or a farm bailiff. They are 
not for town buildings, but might be erected in country places and 
where timber is plentiul. One would think this a most laudable 
enterprise, considering how difficult it is at present to obtain house 
accommodation for the rural labouring classes, but in 
many districts the regulations against the use of ecm- 
bustible buildinz material are so senselessly stringent that 
no good can be expected to result from this competition 
till the bye-laws are modified. ‘The carpenters, therefore, 
have every reason to thank you for opening this campaign 
against regulations which cramp their trade as weil as 
obstruct building operations where they are most called 
for. One of the main objections urged azainst wood by the 22 
Local Government Board is its liability to catch fire, but,as = 4 
far as wayside and farm cottages are concerned, this is a ¥ 
mere bogey. I hope you will draw attention to this. —W. O. 

{Our correspondent is per‘ectly right. We have an article in 
type on the choice of material, and trust that it will appear 
shortiy.—ED. ] 


PITCHFORD HALL. 
(To rHE Epiror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

Sir,—I have seen your issue of February 2nd, with i's 
first-class series of pictures of Pitchford Hall, and also its 
most interesting letterpress about its former possessors. There 
is one point, however, which I should like modified, and that is, that 
Adam Ottley, who died in 1807, was the last of the name. This is 
by no means the case, as there are very mary branches of the Ottley 
family still living, and Burke, in his ‘‘ Landed Gerry,” says that ‘ Ottleys of 
the West Indies ” were a branch of the ancient house of ‘ Ottley of Pitchford.” 
The father of the Arthur Ottley who was born in 1648, and from whom were 
descended the West Indies Ottleys, was, I believe, a first cousin of the Sir 
Francis Ottley mentioned by you, who was Governor of Shrewsbury in 1641 and 
who was knighted by King Charles I.; his name was Adam Ottley and 
he was born in 1620, his father also being Adam Ottley, who was born in 1581. 
I have a very old pedigree which traces the family when their name was 
originally spelt Oteley, and the Oteley Park in Shropshire  . 

passed to its present possessors by marriage with Elizabeth, 

daughter and heir, as she was then called, of William 

Oteley, and she was also Lord of Oteley in her own right. 
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The estate passed to Lord Liverpool’s family, Adam Ottley’s mother beinz 
a daughter of that family, and he not surviving his father, Thomas 
Ottley, more than a fortnight, but the Pitchford Ottleys still survive in 
the persons of the West Indies Ottleys ani their descendants. —WARNER 
OTILEy. 


Stk WALTER SMYTHE writes: ‘*The photozraphs of Pitchford are, like 
all others in your paper, admirably done. Colonel Cotes and Mr. Fielder 
are my neighbours and friends, and I was very pleased to see their 
places delineated. However, in the word painting it is mentioned there is 
a village at Acton Burnell, close to, where are ruins of the old castle, etc. The 
old castle and barn are in my park, not villaze, though it is all my property. 
We also possess a house and gardens, and are justly proud of our castle and park, 
the latter of which is unique. I shou'd be sorry if an impression went out to 
those who do not know us that our place, of which we are proud, is not duly 
cared for and there was only a village and possib'y the usual green.” 


SIX-ROOMED COTTAGE AND DAIRY. 

(To THE EDITOR oF “CouUNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am in receipt of your letter of the 3rd inst., and the enclosed 
letter, for which I thank you. I sent the sketch plan (see Country LiFe, 
December 15th) of the ‘‘ Six-roomed cottage and dairy” with a view ‘that 
criticism is sometimes beneficial,” also thinking that my suggestions might be of 


interest to some of the subscribers to your admirable paper. As your corre- 


spondent asks, I have pleasure in sending herewith a sketch view and elevation 
suitable for the plan I suggested, and with your kindness ask you to publish 
same. I may mention that the elevation given with your correspondent’s plans 
woild be quite applicable to my suggested plan, in fact, I have followed 
out his general idea in my suggested elevation, and I do so with a view 
to show how your correspondent’s 


plans and elevations might be, I f(r 
venture to suggest, improved upon, man: 
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pleasing elevation may always be obtained for 

any building, no matter hw plain architeciurally 

it is, by introducing good, sound, architectural ¥ i 

details, and a judicious and effective use of 

the materials, thus relying upon effect from 

composition and colour. I might send you miny varying designs for the 
elevations, but the one I here suzgest seems to me to meet the case. —CECIL 
A. SHARP. 


A FALCONER’S DIFFICULTIES. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” } 

S1r,—Most of the professional falconers in India will tell’you stories of some- 
one who has trained a hawk in some incredibly short time. My own men used 
to tell me of a certain falconer, in the service of a Rajah, who caught a shikra 
(the Indian sparrow-hawk, and sl'ghtly smaller than our own sparrow-hawk), 
and killed a wild heron with her fourteen days afier. I had always regarded 
this as the tallest kind of fairy-story, till my falconer explained to me how it 
might have been done; then I saw that it was possible. Therefore I am not 
prepared to say that Colonel Durind’s Chitrali was exaggerating, although it 
seems incredible that any hiwk could be trained and flown in less than a 
week. From the descrip.ion of the chikor hawking, it seems that the 
hawks used must have been goshawks ; long-winged hawks could hardly 
have been flown in such a mountainous cointry, and I dout if a sparrow- 
hawk would have the strenzth to hold an old chikor. The quickest 
training that I have myself seen was done by Captain (now Major) 
Biddulph, 19th Bengal Lancers, who bousht a fresh-caught peregrine falcon 
at Meerut, in October, 1888, and killed wild quarry with her twenty-eight 
days afterwards. I can vouch for this, as I was staying with him at the 
time. In England, where there is generally plenty of time, there is 
seldom any advantage to be gained by 
forcing on a hawk’s education; but in 
India, where you have on] about four 
avehes fo be *and faced ved brick months in which you can fly a peregrine, 
it is sometimes necessary to get her on at 
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but washed meat soon make a hawk tame enough, but bring her down into 
lower condition than we should dire to have her in Enzland. ‘hen the day 
before she is to be flown for the first time at wild quarry she gets a dose of sal 
ammoniac, which drives her almost mad with hunger. If a stron:, sound hawk, 
she may not be any the worse, but if at all delicate she may never get over it, as 
it is much easier to take flesh off a hawk than to put it on again. The Indian 
bird-catchers often bring in for sale hawks evidently fresh caught, and yet so tame 
that they can be handled like stuffed birds; such have been drugged with 
camphor, and it is wise to have nothing to do with them.-—B. H. Jones, Larkhill, 
West Derby, Liverpool. 

{Surely so expert a falconer as Mr. Jones has 
not forzotten Sir John Sebright’s historic sparrow- 
hawk, which killed a wild partridge on the 
tenth day after she was caught. The story is 
referred to in Michell’s “ Art and [ractice of 
Hawking ” as one with which ‘every falconer is 
familiar.” —Ep. ] 


A SUPPLY OF WATER FOR GARDEN 
USE. 

[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lrre.”] 
Sir, —Referring to the enquiry by ‘* Miss E:hel ” 
in your issue of the 2nd inst., I have had some 
experience of the difficulty of storing a supply 
of water for garden use in a thirsty locality 
dependent on wells. I believe the only satis- 
factory plan is to dig out the ground and build 
open tanks, lined with either brickwork, gin., 
faced with cement or concrete, whichever 
material is the cheapest in the locality. 
Capacity of tanks will of course depend on 
requirements, Waste no rain water, but con- 
duct all wa er off stable and outhouse roofs into 
the tank, and if carriages are kept, arrange for 
water used in washing carriages to run into the 
tank; also have a pipe taken from the rising 
main from the well laid on to the tank, so that 
when there is water to spare in the we 1 it can be 
pumped up and help to keep up the supply in the 
tank. I have tried digging large holes and 
puddling the bottom and the sides, but in very 
dry weather the evaporation and absorption at the sides of the holes is 100 
great, and the water soon disappears. —N. W. GRIEVE. 

BERWICK OLD BRIDGE. 
[To rum Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.” 
Sir,-—A little while ago there appeared in Country Lire a number of 
extremely interesting articles by Mr. Cornish on old bridges. I was in hopes 
the one at Berwick-on-T weed would be included, but as it has not been, and lies out 
of the way, I take the liberty of sending you one or two photographs of it anda 
few notes, It is not a very old bridge, as the woodwork and masonry of our 
forefathers were not good enough to withstand the onset of the Tweed, which 
in time of flood comes rushing over the shallows and dashing against the 
pillars with tremendous force the mass of waters accumulating from those 
numerous and famed tributaries that drain the border hills. When ‘gentle 
King Jamie? made his pil srimage southward to ascend the throne left vacant by 
the death of Elizabeth, he crossed on a tottering wooden structuie, and asked 
indignantly if there were no workmen in the town who could ‘ boo stane.” 
So eventually he made to a burgess of Berwick a grant of £28,000 to begin the 
building of a new bridge, and in 1611 the work was actually started. At the 
Tweedmouth end of the bridge stands a smithy, and below a little barred 
window in the thick wall is the following inscription : ‘* Masons’ tools were 
repaired in this shop during erection of Berwick Bridge, 1610-1636 A.D.” The 
King had made a grant of timber from the Royal forest of Chopwell, and 
thence were obtained the oak piles on which the pillars rest. A little along 
from the smithy was the old thatched tavern wherein the masons and 





carpenters used to refresh themselves after their labour and get their wages 
paid, but, alas! it was destroyed by fire in 1886. Except for a few beautiful 
punch-bowls and one or two serviceable blue plates, used, says tradition, by the 
bridge-builders, all the relics were lost in that fire. There is yet in front of the 
door, however, a worn ‘‘ Louping Stone,” reminiscent of days when farmers’ 
wives came to market riding pillion—one has often tried to picture them! The- 
could not be more sonsy, frank, and comfortable-looking than the women who 
troop into market every day yet, in gigs and carriers’ carts and pony-traps and 
every variety of genteel and unzenteel vehicle. And talking of women, what a 
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picture that is of Grizz] Cochrane creeping across the bridge one windy, rainy 
night dressed as a man, passing the guard, hurrying on to Tweedmouth Moor, 
and there ‘holding up” the messenger who bore her father’s death-warrant 
signed by James II., and saving the old man’s life by the delay. And how many 
other memories there are of famous crossings: Simon Fraser on his way to 
execution after ’15, cursing the rabble that followed with taunts; the Ironsides 
an‘ their stern leader ; Charles I. wending to his Northern Kingdom; or Sam 
Johnson ‘going over to Scotland with his brute ””—was it then, or on some 
other occasion, that Bozzy let “the meal get abune the maut”? But, leavin 





this jumble of memories, let us get on with our building. From 1610 to 1636 
may seem an unconscionably long time, but in 1621, when it was nearing 
completion, there came ‘‘ an extraordinary time of abundance of raine and stormes 
that made such floudes all through the north partes as the like thereof hath not 
been knowne in any man’s memory, and the River Tweede, bringing down with 
ita strange abundance of hay, corne, and timber, bore down a great pirt of the 
old timber bridge there; which together with the violence of the waters and 
abundance of stuffe that came therewith falling upon the stone bridge being yet 
greene, and the lime not dried and knitt, and the centres of some of the arches 
being not stricken, but standing, overthrew all the work done this year.” The 
cost in the end was about £15,000, equivalent to £80,000 to-day. After 
various efforts too'stain money to keep up repairs, the authorities succeeded in 
obtaining a deed from Charles II., settling a constant revenue of £100 for this 
purpose upon the Corporation, to be paid half-yearly out of the Customs. This 
grant has been kept up ever since, but by the time it reaches the town it is 
reduced to £90 gs, the expense of remitting being 49 11s. Blessed is the 
inventor of the crossed cheque! The briige is built of hewn stone, has fifteen 
arches, and is 1,164ft. long and 17ft. wide. There were not anv Building 
Bye-laws in those days, and that’s the rub—instead of our minimum of 
36ft., only 17ft. And this recently has made the good people of Kerwick-on- 
Tweed cast thra*tening and sacrilegious glances upon the fine old bridge. They 
say it is not broad enough for the traffic. To me this seems to be a verv late 
discovery. There is no other town that, I think, has quite the same charm as 
Berwick-on-Cweed. It has a past of pleasant memories; but a_ present of 
restfulness and decay. Not nearly so many carriages and passengers cross; now 
as in the old days, when wheat and 
timber and coals all had to be carted, 
when travellers went in stage coaches 
and their luggage in carriers’ carts. 
The only sulstantial reasons for de- 
manding a change are that it was not 
built with a view to sustain roail 
engines, and that its narrowness is 
dangerous when a horse is startled on 
it by one of these contrivances. Com- 
pared with the high and stately railway 
bridge further up it looks low and 
homely. Yet it was a great achieve- 
ment of its time. ‘* Tnere is not a 
stone bridge in all England larger or 
better built than that of Berwick,” 
says a French traveller of 1661; ‘‘ with 
fifteen large and wonderfully well- 
wrought arches, it is considered as one 
of the most remarkable curiosities of 
the kingdom”; and, as the gateway 
between two kingdoms, its historical is 
as great as its architectural interest. 
Until the end of the first quarter of 
the last century it had its box 
and sentinel, and after curfew the 
vate was shut, and no one could 
come into the town. ° One_ hopes, 
therefore, that the people of Berwick will preserve this heritage intact. Experts 
say it would be dangerous to interfere with it, and yet plans are being drawn 
up for widening it to suit the convenience of foot passengers no longer content 
with the little recess refuges made for them by the original builders. This would 
utterly destroy its simple yet finished beauty—-a beauty to be seen best on a fine 
summer morning when beneath its dark arches the Tweed is flowing to the sea, 
and on the north bank rise up the rej roofs and tall steeples of a fortress town, 
unguarded now except for the waters that encircle her walls. I wish they may 
leave it alone. —P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 








